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FARM NOTES. 





CLOVER SEED AND SEEDING. 

It will soon be time to sow clover seed, 
and we are in receipt of numerous inqui- 
ries as to where the best seed may be 
obtained, how to know when seed is free 
from obnoxious weed seeds, also when and 
how we sow. 

Many of the leading seedsmen and dealers 
now sell purer seed than was the case a few 
years ago. There has been a demand for 
such seed from our best farmers, and seeds- 
men are anxious to supply the demand. 

However, it is true that for many years 
some dealers and seedsmen, who hardly 
claimed to be honest, practiced buying 
and mixing the best seed with that of an 
inferior quality and selling the mixture for 
prime seed. Many farmers were deceived 
by the advertised classification and quota- 
tion, and ultimately a demand arose for an 
improvement in this line. 

Many of us now buy extra recleaned 
seed, and we secure it from a dealer or 
seedsman who will guarantee that his seed 
is pure, direct from the grower, and 
has bot been mixed with that of an inferior 
quality. : 

For several years we have been well sat- 
isfied “With our clover seed. We find it 


. ually of very fine quality, so far as size 


and color of the’ kernels are concerned. 
The germinating power of a certain num- 
ber of seeds taken at random, repeatedly, 
shows but few seeds lacking in this respect. 


We buy our seed from the samples fur- 
nished, and the seed is guaranteed to be in 
every respect fully up to the sample in 
quality, purity and color. We have re- 
ceived a sample of the finest seed we ever 
saw. If several bushels can be secured, of 
such fine quality as the sample, we shall be 
pleased indeed. 

We are asked regarding the machine we 
use. Itis advertised in the FARMER. We 
have used ours for six or eight years. 

As to the proper time for sowing: We 
prefer to do this in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or first ten daysin March. Much de- 
pends on the season and weather, of course. 

The most of our soi] is -p mixture of clay 
and sand loam. On such’ soil there is more 
of less heaving by frost at this time of year, 
if the ground is nearly bare. When it first 
commences to break up and freezes and 
thaws alternately day and night, we have 
what is called a ‘“‘Shoney-combed” surface. 

This action of the frost, when the surface 
soil is well saturated, being frozen hard be- 
neath, converts the upper inch or two of soil 
intoan almost perfect trap to catch and cover 
the clover seed. This honey-combed condi- 
tion is apt to be more perfect during the 
first of the season of alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

Then is the time to sow clover seed, inour 
latitude, and on clay loam soils. On sandy 
soil we should generally prefer to wait until 
the ground settled, than sow and harrow 
the seed into the soil with a spike tooth 
harrow or a patent weeder. 

One trouble with clover seed failing to 
catch has been that it was not well covered 
before germination. Weare referring now 
to seeding on wheat ground. 

On a honey-combed surface we can sow 
seed the first of March, all other conditions 
being equal, and expect to have the seeds 
well covered with the alternate thawing 
and freezing which follows during the next 
few days. 

The seed wil] not germinate, generally, 
until permanent warm weather comes on. 
There is seldom any danger in this early 
sowing, as a certain high temperature, 60 
to 65 degrees, must be steadily maintained 





for some time to warm the soil about these 
deeply covered seeds to secure germination. 
Of course we have had such a condition, 
about one year in six or eight, in which 
there was some danger from early sowing, 
if followed by protracted and severely cold 
weather. 

The best time to sow. is just as early 
as one can see, on a clear, still morn- 
ing, when no wind is stirring. The writer 
sowed some seed last spring on such a 
morning, sowing seven acres, while the 
rest of “our folks’? were milking the cows. 
After breakfast we sowed four or five acres 
more, when it began to get muddy and we 
quit sowing. By taking advantage of such 
mornings the seed can be well covered. We 
would not sow in the mud, if we could pos- 
sibly help it. 

We have sown both medium and mam- 
moth clover, as well as alsike. In fuct, we 
prefer a mixture, as Dr. Beal advocates. 
We shall sow somewhat thicker this spring, 
as the ground to be seeded is of lighter soil, 
and been “run’’ the most of any field on the 
farm. We think about three bushels on 18 
to 20 acres sufficient—though much depends 
on circumstances. 

CRIMSON AND MEDIUM CLOVER. 


Will some one please give their experience 
in sowing crimson clover in the spring? 
How early should it: be sowed and how 
much per acre? 

I have six acres of potato ground that I 
plowed last fall, and if it is advisable 
would like to sow to crimson clover in the 
spring. 

Ialso have a peach orchard where the 

round is nearly all taken up with trees. 

ould it be well to sow with crimson clo- 
ver, or might it hurt the peach crop? 

I also prepared 30 acres of ground last 
fall to sow to medium clover without any 
other crop with it. I believe that is the 
only way to get a good catch on sandy soil 
that has been pretty well run down. 

GEORGE SCHNEIDER. 


Crimson clover is not usually sowed in 
the spring, but during July, August and 
even September. We should advise you to 
sow your potato ground to June or red 
clover, but some of our farmers have se- 
cured a fair growth of crimson clover as a 
catch crop to turn under, under the same 
conditions of treatment you suggest. If 
you try it,let us know how you “‘come out.” 

What do our fruit farmers say to the 
query in third paragraph? ,Please reply 
soon. 

Your plan of sowing clover alone on your 
30 acres prepared last fall is excellent. 
Read Dr. Beal’s recent articles on Clovers 
and Grasses, and try a mixture of clovers 
for this experiment. Don’t forget to report 
results to the FARMER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOWING GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 





A Mixture of Eight Sorts of Grasses and 
Clovers will yield much more than ei- 
ther one of the best when sown by itself. 





As recently mentioned in these pages, I 
have persistently urged the farmers for 
twenty-five years to sow a few more kinds 
of plants for meadows and pasture, instead 
of placing all dependence on clover and 
timothy. 

The second point presented has been to 
advise sowing four to ten acres or more of 
the best kinds to occupy the ground, all 
thriving together. ““Why?”’ comes the query 
from every direction. “Why not by experi- 
ment find out one or two of the very best, 
and then use them entirely, instead of 
troubling ourselves to buy or raise so many 
kinds?” 

Because, long experience and experiments 
in Great Britain, Germany and France 
have demonstrated beyond question that 
larger yields of good forage can thus be se- 








cured. Many kinds will occupy the ground 
more completely than any one or two. 

The diverse habits of roots. stems and 
leaves,enable different plants to supplement 
each other in various kinds of soil. Each 
species has some special niche to fill; each 
one is better adapted for some purpose than 
any other. Some stand dry weather better, 
others stand continued rains better. 

Then, too, the various tastes of cattle, 
sheep, horses and swine are better subserv- 
ed. From the nature of the case we ought 
not to expect any one model grass or clover 
to be best suited for all purposes. This is 
just as true of forage crops as it is with 
roses, apples, peaches, strawberries or cab- 
bages. 

In making selections for sowing, the 
farmer must be guided by the climate, the 
soils, whether wet or dry, light or heavy. 
He will be guided by the uses to which he 
puts the field, whether for meadow, or 
pasture, or both, whether it is to remain 
seeded for some years or for one or two 
years. The location, markets, and supply 
of labor will also be considered. 

It will be the cheapest, counting just cost 
only, tosow only seeds of grasses and cloyers 
which cost but little to seed an acre, but in 
the end this may not be true. Farmers who 
have alarge area of meadow will find it 
better to have the grasses of different sorts 


-in different meadows that-they may not all 


need cutting at the same time, thus prolong- 
ing the season for haying. 

For meadows it is right to have grasses 
blossoming about the same time, but for 
pastures a succession is desirable. In case 
a field is to serve for meadow, then as a pas- 
ture, the same selections of seeds would not 
be equally well suited for both uses. A 
compromise is necessary. 

I give a few notes taken from my report 
of experiments made in 1889, 1890, 1891, to 
test the relative yield of grasses and clo- 
vers. Excepting what is called “‘old sod,” 
the land was broken up two years previous. 

In each case the plats were mowed when 
it would seem best to mow them, twice a 
year. Three or more separate square rods 
of each was mowed and I give the average 
yield of dry matter for the years 1890 and ’91. 
The land was rather stiff clay and thorough- 
ly tiled: 

Pou nds. 


Meadow fescue (only one plat)..........-.... 15. 












Ba” 2 ee mn me oe 16. 

Meadow foxtail (only one plat).............-+. 16.50 
Tall oat grass (soil unsuitable forthis)....... 16.50 
DiGi MOORE “ONE BOE hccccecciccs sccnseccese 18. 

PRMIERO OHNO ott uc tiee oie cas custe t. wxcaeeune 19. 

Med top......... AF ee A - 19.37 
Long seeded ‘old sod”. ..... « 20.75 
Meadow foxtail and meadow . 23. 

iIAGE GOGRICNL UIC aiainis, 0 0 sin isiavee co <i006-0's 55:6. ae 
MI i 564 oti ocd (Pidbn dene iclawies aaek 28.33 
Meadow fescue and perennial rye grass....... 30.50 
Orchard grass (not adapted to clay)........... 31.50 
Alfalfa (required much weetling)............. 36. 

GIORMOT WHORE BTOAOB. o cicccccns Cecdceccisccecs 36.87 
WoW! WMIGRGOW GIRES. 20.260 cccccceescecccsceess WOE 
Tenis GROW TOROUG i iseisin s sSei ck cdvalee Secs 53.12 
MOE CIOUOl eae ccswis caves . 53.25 
a So cris ie A pha 54.91 
Mammoth clover..... : . 57.50 


A mixture of eight sorts—the average of three 


plats: Red clover, mammoth clover, 
timothy, tall oat grass. orchard grass, tall 


fescue, fowl meadow grass, slender wheat a 
BIB s cess eee | 86.73 


You will see that the average of the mix- 
tures yielded about one-third more than the 


best of the single sorts. It could not be ex- 

pected that this would be the result in all 

similar experiments. Ww. J. BEAL. 
MicH. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


POWER MILLS. 


The article from Joseph E. Wing, in the 
FARMER of Jan. 16, was very interesting to 
me, for it was on a subject I have studied 
on for a longtime. I have erected power 





mills in almost every conceivable manner, 
and my experience has taught me very 
differently from what Mr. Wing’s has. 


In the first place, | would not have one 
unless it was on the barn,for many reasons. 
First, to have it where the stock are, so ! 
can cut the corn fodder and hay for the 
horses, and the oat straw that is usually 
put in the barn to feed the cattle. 1 think 
there is as much saved in running coarse 
feed through the cutting box as there is in 
grinding grain. 

Second, it is nearer the granary, and 
grain does not have to be bagged to get to 
the grinder, and after being ground to get 
to the feed bins, and then if you wish to 
pump water with the same mill, and your 
well isn’t more than 35 feet deeper than the 
barn floor, or the basement floor, you can 
set your pump right at or near the mill 
mast, lay your pipes from it to your well, 
and suck it with the pump. It takes much 
less piping, and the less you have and get 
the water where you want it,the better and 
cheaper it is. 

Have placed a pump in this position on a 
basement barn that is 30 feet higher than a 
spring that is 35 rods away, and a number 
of men owning well-drilling machines said 
it could not be made to work; but we start- 
ed it three years ago last fall,and it worked 
to perfection, and has ever since. 

Now as to cost. 1 would not put up a 
mill on a barn that would cost more than 
$90 or $100. That would be a 12-foot wheel 
on amast. I say a mast, because I would 
not take a geared mill on a steel tower as a 
gift. They look nice, and are nice, but are 
too noisy to suit me. 

A steel tower is like a sounding board in 
a musical instrument; it vibrates every 
mesh of the cogs and makes life miserable 
to all within a half mile of it, (if the wind 
is right). 

I agree with Friend Wing in one thing, 
and that is, be sure and get your mill high 
enough. You can’t get it too high, though 
you may get it higher than need be. | 
always aim to get them at least 15 feet 
higher than any wind obstruction within 
500 feet of it. On the average barn it takes 
from 40 to 50 feet of mast. 

Another thing I want to speak about is 
the grinder. I see Mr. Wing uses a foot- 
gear grinder. I used to think this was the 
only grinder there was for a windmill, but 
I was constantly annoyed by the breaking 
of these grinders caused by nails, nuts, 
bolts, and all kinds of scrap iron getting 
into them; but I have found one that is 
proof against breakage. It is run by a belt 
from a foot gear. It has a safety spring on 
it that will allow the grinding plates to 
spread apart and let this foreign matter 
through without any damage. 

The geared mill I would put up would be 
a 12-foot galvanized steel wheel on a 40 or 
50-foot mast, running from the barn floor 
out through the roof. This, with shafting 
for the same, with a foot gear and grinder, 
would not cost more than $125, all erected 
in running order, and if it is placed on the 
barn I would place it just to one side of the 
barn floor in the bay. Make a room, say 
4x8 feet, alongside of the floor. 

If the mill is on the barn it isn’t very 
often one wants or needs to put up extra 
bins and an elevator, although one can, 
after his mill is up, add toit as much ma- 
chinery as he likes. 

Now I do not advise any farmer to go to 
the expense of even $125 for a mill in these 
hard times, if he cannot save at least $50 a 
year on his ewn place, and if he has a well- 
stocked farm of 80 acres he can do this, and 
also do $50 worth of grinding for his neigh- 
bors. Weallliveand learn. Let us get 
the views of others on this subject. 

OAKLAND Co., MICH. W. W. SEELEY. 





[Farmers are interested in all kinds of 
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power that_ may be applied to practical 
arm use. In our opinion there is nothin 
better than the modern anti-friction trea 
power and the steel geared power windmill. 

Our grinder is similar to the one Friend 
Seeley describes. Although we take pains 
to see that no metal or stones getinto 
the feed, sometimes such “foreign’’ matter 
does reach the grinding plates. Then we 
find the safety spring of great value in 
letting the stuff through at once, when the 
mates are instantly closed again for regular 
Work. 

Our two-borse tread power does not 
furnish quite enough power to grind cobs 
or ear corn as we would like to do occasion- 
ally. We made a mistake in not getting a 
three-horse tread. If we had more power 
we could do considerable custom grinding, 
and a 14-foot geared windmill would an- 
swer all requirements— when there was a 
good breeze.—Ep. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GROWING ROOTS FOR 
MARKET. 


FARM AND 





A black loam soil or marsh land, large 
areas of which are found in Sanilac, 
Tuscola and Huron counties, (commonly 
ealled the Thumb of Michigan) and in 
many other parts of this State, is especially 
adapted to raising “various kinds of roots. 
Where this kind of soil cannot be had, new 
iand might be used to advantage because it 
derives its richness partly from ashes while 
it is being cleared. In order to have a 
good yield, carrot, mangold and parsnip 
seed should be sown as early as possible; 
but turnip seed should be delayed until 
about June 20th., to avoid the operations of 
that troublesome insect, the fiy that de- 
stroys the young plants. Turnips and 
other kinds of roots may be raised con- 
veniently if the seed be sown broadcast on 
new land and many fine specimens may be 
secured from a small area of land. When 
parspips are intended to remain in the 
ground over winter, a dry sandy soil should 
be selected, on account that surface water 
standing in fall or spring is likely to freeze 
or otherwise injure the roots so as to 
render unfit for market. 

Parsnips should be thinned to a certain 
extent while they are young, to allow the 
remaining ones to grow larger and occupy 
their places. This, you may readily see, 
applies to parsnips where the seed has 
been sown in drills. Mangolds furnish 
good feed and are greatly relished by 
eattle. They are cpey A valuable for 
feeding to milch cows, as they largely in- 
erease the flow of milk. The mangold isa 
very profitable root to cultivate, as it 
generally yields a large number of bushels 
to the acre. The yellow carrots are com- 
monly used on the table by many promi- 
nent farmers and a grated carrot is of 
great value to any lady to improve the 
eolor of butter in the winter months, in- 
stead of using the so-called butter colors 
which are likely to contain more or less 
poison and the results of which must be 
suffered by innocent purchasers of snch 
mixtures. Turnips are of considerable 
value for cattle but should always be given 
to milch cows immediately after milking. 
If given before milking, turnips generally 
cause the milk to taste bitter. 

Huron Co. WM. E. McMULLEN. 


——o> 


GROWING POTATOES—EFFECTS OF 
GREEN MANURING. 








From our Paris Correspondent. 

As the excessive production of potatoes 
has led to depreciated prices for pigs, so 
the late compromised—by the wet season— 
potato barvest has caused, and will con- 
tinue to do so, the price of tubers, especial- 
ly-if intended for exportation, to be dearer; 
hence the necessity of the best means to 
preserve potatoes. Austria-Hungary is 
reputed for its success in this respect. It 
is the silo plan which is adopted, but the 


silos are small and circular. The rec- 
tangular silo is adopted for large quantities, 
but, as a rule, several small pits are pre- 
ferred toalongone. The trench, made in 
ordinar soil, is 40 inehes wide and 15 to 24 
deep; if the sides be pliable they are sloped 
at 42 degrees. If possible, the tubers are 
exposed to dry one or two days before being 
a. and any bad tubers are rejected. 

he bottom of the trench is lined with a 
layer of dry brambles, ashes, charcoal or 
straw; when filled, a little straw is spread 
over the tubers, and upon this, dry, dead 
leaves, heath or fir-needles; the excavated 
soil forms the roof,that ought to be 14 inch- 
es thick to protect against frost. Therec- 
tangular pits are double the dimensions of 
the others, and are provided with wooden 
ventilators five inches wide and seven feet 
apart; a little-tow or straw is placed in the 
orifice when rain or frost is expected. The 
hand or a thermometer is plunged down 
the chimney to ascertain that the tempera- 
ture is not above 38 degrees F.; if it is, the 
pit must he opened and the heat allowed to 
escape.. Thus stored,the tubers do not lose 
in weight, nor are their nutr tive qualities 
altered; they do not send out shoots, and if 
well pitted and cared for, will turn out for 
market as fresh as the day they were closed 


ol. =? 

Increased attention is being g ven to the 
potato disease and the investigations con- 
nected therewith made during the late wet 
season. M. Alex. Lorray, a Belgian agri- 
eultural chemist, accepting the disease as 
due tothe parasitical mushroom Permo- 
spora.which sends its threads.or mycelium, 
like darts into the tissue of the potato plant, 
destroying its organization, spotting and 


drying the leaves, killing thus the lungs 
of the plant, stopping its physiological 
functions, and averting the development of 
the tubers. It is accepted that it is by the 
mycelium when it “spears” the tubers, and 
there deposits its spores or seeds, as insects 
do their eggs, that the disease is propagat- 
ed, hence, kill the enemy in the seed tuber. 
How? M. Mineur has tried a plan since 
1890, with invariable success. He selects 
an old petroleum barrel; pours therein 37 
gallons of water; he dissolves separately fin 
a little warm water, one ounce of bichloride 
of mercury; in order to color the water and 
so guard against accidents, 140unces of sul- 
phate of copper are also dissolved in luke- 
warm water; both chemicals are then pour- 
ed into the barrel or vat: the tubers to be 
planted are placed ina basket and dipped 
from four to five minutes in the steep: 
after the immersion, the tubers are placed 
in a heap, as they leave the vat, and can be 
at once planted. They can rest in the heap 
as long as eight days. The result of this 
treatment has been tested, under every form 
of control and comparison, with success. In 
addition, the yield of tubers has been in- 
creased. 

Every tarmer recognizes the value of clo- 
ver, when plowed down, as a manurial 
preparation for wheat, etc. Indeed, green 
manuring is as old as the hills; the Romans 
grew white lupin, and, when in flower, 

lowed it under. The same practiees are 
9 vogue to-day; we know the reason why 

clover, lupin and other leguminous plants 
enrich land; they are able to draw in un- 
limited supplies of nitrogen from the air— 
the inexhaustible storehouse of nitrogen: 
that chief of fertilizing agents has a home 
in the roots and leaves of lupin,etc. ; besides, 
its roots penetrate _ and wide into the 
soil, and so tap new layers, or stores of 
phosphoric acid—perhaps, and of potash, 
certainly. The salient fact of progressive 
agriculture during this expiring year has 
been the impetus given to green manuring, 
and especially on sandy soils, by the growth 
and plowing down of the blue and white 
lupin—the yellow variety is not much in 
favor. This mode of manuring is very 
aged in the north of Europe. It is to 
M. Schultz, of Lupitz, who has for forty 
years labored to reclaim his estate, that 
the solution of the question isdue. The soil 
was composed of a fine, white sand, very po- 
rous,and that a strong wind swept into sand 
storms. Naturally it was extremely poor, 
covered here and there with heath, afford- 
ing hardly a bite that even Algerian sheep 
would consider worth the trouble of living to 
nibble. To-day that Little Sahara is rich 
in humus, has become black instead of 
white; there are no more cyclones of sand, 
and in dry seasons the crops are as excel- 
lent as on the best soils. The facts merit 
redriving home. 

And how has this transformation been 
effected? By simply sowing lupin as a 
manure catch crop, between a cereal and a 
root crop. Potatoes cultivated on areas of 
the same land, but having as fertilizers 
only farmyard manure and green. lupin, 
while the former produced but five tons of 
tubers,the latter yielded nine. And the roots 
of the potatoes, followed perpendicularly 
down, down into the subsoil, the orifices 
opened by the decayed x4 roots of the 
lupin, while the roots of the potatoes, in 
the case of farmyard manure, remained 
confined to the surface soil. When the rye 
is sown, it receives doses of a mineral 
manure. Whentherye is in flower, the 
lupin is sown,or is scattered on the stubble, 
where it rapidly shoots up, and on blossom- 
ing, about the eve of frost, it is plowed 
down and in March the potatoes are 

lanted. The National Commission of 

rench Agriculture, in presence of the 
changes effected along the Baltic shores of 
Prussia, intend to adopt the Lupitz suc- 
cess for the sands of Gascony. 





THE USES OF A HARROW. 





BY HENRY STEWART. 
The pulverizing of the soil is indispens- 
able to the safe germination of the seed 


and its safe growth. It goes without say- 
ing that grass and clover seed will surely 


mellow. and the failure of this is the 
reason why the seeding so often fails, 
especially in a dry spring. 

he use of the mower and harvester 
makes it indispensable that the land 
should be made level. There is no other 
harrow that does this work, or | pba rye A 
made to do it than the “ACME.” It is 
provided with a bar in front by which the 
soil is scraped down to level ridges and 
fill up hollows. e 

One other valuable point of the Acme 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 
Leveler should not be missed which is that 
for covering the seed it serves the purposes 
of a drill, for the coulters—like small plows 
—turn light furrows as they pass over the 
seed, and thus cover it safely against the 
risks of a dry time occurring after the 
seeding. Thisis invaluable for the secur- 
ity of the grass and clover, which seldom 
fail to make a successful catch when the 
“ACME” Harrow is used for this pers. 
And as there never will bea possibility that 
man will be wise at all times, and it is 
ever a frequent reproach upon farmers 
that they greatly injure their implements 
by exposing them to the weather, this har- 
row—being wholly of metal—may stay out 
of doors all the time without the least, in- 
jury; for the whole lifetime of- the owner 

he wishes; and being so constructed it is 
practically everlasting for use. nothing if 
anything being needed more than to re- 
place the coulters. A duplicate set of 
these got with the machine will serve for 
extensive use a whole lifetime. 


- 


Out of weakness comes strength when the blood 








has been purified, enriched and vitalized by Hood's 
Sarsaparilia 


fail to catch if the soil is not made fine and }. 





For the Michigan farmer. 
TEN-CENT POTATOES AND SOME 
OF THE CAUSES. 


We do not have to investigate long or go 
much below the surface to find abuses of 
the laws of production, a singular short- 
sightedness on the part of the regular 
producers of potatoes, and coupled with the 
natural tendency of buyers to use anything 
to their advantage to depress the market, 
there can be but one result, poor products 
and low prices. < 

Michigan potatoes are not only getting, 
but have already obtained a very unsavory 
reputation in the potato markets of the 
country, on account of the continual put- 
ting on the market of unripe stock, green 
and altogether unfit for table purposes. 

The prices paid, finally, for such stock in 
reality sets the price to the producer of 
first-class, ripe stock, and cheats him out 
of what is the profit, the last few cents; 
and not only that, but he may consider 
himself indeed lucky if he receives a suf- 
ficient amount to cover cost of production. 
Now, this part of the trouble can be easily 
avoided by the growers planting their po- 
tatoes early enough to mature. The object 
of late planting is to avoid trouble with 
potato bugs and the expense_ incurred 
through the proper care given. Now,there 
is no question whatever but what the 
grower who plants his late varieties in 
May, or not later than the first week in 
June, will harvest, one year with another, 
the largest crop of marketable tubers and 
also at the least expense per bushel. If 
Michigan is anything, naturally, it is a 
State that will produce potatoes that are 
excelled by no other state and equaled by 
but few. One of the most favored by 
climate, location and a soil that in some 
sections produces crops with so little 
trouble compared with potato land in other 
states, that 1 should think it would be an 
easy matter to make Michigan the banner 
potato state. In view of the overproduction 
of potatoes of late it might be advisable to 
decrease the acreage somewhat, giving 
more attention to raising those kinds that 
combine quality with appearance and 
yield. The best will be found none _ too 
good to grow for profit. With the produc- 
tion of a smooth, well proportioned, good 
quality crop, gig § ripe, the cause of 
complaint on the part of buyers and com- 
mission men will be removed at once and 
they will be obliged to pay the highest 
market price, without the quibbling and 
reductious made in the past, the undue 
rashes Bi taken oftentimes of the shipper, 
and will place the potato trade on a sure 
footing, paving an easy road for Michigan 
growers to the first place in the production 
of potatoes. W. EK. IMES. 

ZATON Co., MICH. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


GROWING SPRING WHEAT. 


Through your paper I wish to make a 
suggestion to the farmers living in St. Clair 
Co., and north, perhaps across the State, or 
in all that part of the State where spring 
wheat used in former years to be a fair 
crop. 

Oats, on account of the low prices have 
become almost a failure (?—Ep.). One 
bushel of wheat is now worth about five of 
oats, and prospectively will be the coming 
year. 

To all who have fall plowing done I want 
to advise to try a few acres of wheat this 
spring. Sowearly as possible, if the frost 
is not all out, if you can get on the land. 

Put in the wheat with drill, and use 
from 100 to 150 pounds of the best phos- 
phate you can get, as that will not only 
give you more straw, but more wheat and 
ripen it from six to ten days earlier, and also 
prevent rust. 

Macomes Co. SETH LATHROP. 

{Have any of our readers tried growing 
spring wheat in recent years? We think 
oats are not a failure, from a low price 
consideration. Our crop last year aver- 
aged 47 bushels per acre.—ED. | 

So tO 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


EXIT ON RAG WEEDS. 


Ifafarm of eighty acres can be kept 
clear of these pests by spending, say three 
hours a year, of course it pays big. Yet I 
have done this very thing for thirty years. 
How? I pull them by hand. Took the 
pests by the forelock and kept at it. It 
makes me glad every fall to see how neat 
these fields look when so many are fairly 
black with the nnisance. 

It is the same with May weed and mul- 
lein. But thistles come on from abroad; 
also dock in my clover seed. Although I 
fight these every year, it is only a partial 
success. The pests come principally from 
grass seed. EXIT, 

Gratiot Co., Mich. 











Tus issue of the FARMER contains an 
advertisement of P. P. Mast & Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. The cut in the ad. represents 


their Buckeye Adjustable Arch Cultivator 
No. 42. While the machine possesses all 
the merits of the well known Buckeye 
Cultivator, its os a merit is found in the 
Adjustable Arch. Every farmer knows 
somewhat of the difficulties encountered 
when it comes to cultivating narrow rows 
with a wheel cultivator. The arch of this 
machine is so made that it can be easily 
and guickly adjusted to any desired width. 
This is a great boon to potato growers, 
market gardeners, :etc., and makes this an 
ideal general purpose cultivaior. Write 
those people for a catalogue and tel! them 
that you saw their ad. in the FARMER. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HANDLING ALSIKE CLOVER FOR 
SEED. 


I would like to know when to cut and 
how to handle alsike clover for seed. 

Last year we cut when part of the heads 
were black, some brown and the rest in the 
blow. We raked and bunched it as fast as 
cut, letting it cure out in the bunch. 
Ours was _ not filled well enough to pay 
for threshing. J. B. GARDNER. 

Gratiot Co, 

We cannot be certain from the above re- 
port why this alsike clover seed failed to 
fill properly. It may have been cut too 
green; still it would seem that a large part 
of it must have been ripe enough. It does 
not do to let alsike stand for seed too long, 
as when fully ripe it shells worse than red 
clover. Possibly the clover root borer was 
present and had something to do with its 
failure to fill. 

Alsike is harvested and threshed in near- 
ly the same manner as red clover. Being 
cut while the leaves are still green, rain 
after cutting does not injure it as much as 
red clover. It is allowed to lie and cure 
before being bunched up, being turned if 
necessary. It should be handled while 
slightly damp to prevent meine. 

Mich, Experiment Station. A. A. CROZIER. 


~<t 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOMETHING ABOUT LIGHTNING 
RODS. 


Noticing Dr. Kedzie’s article on lightning 
rods and Mr. J. B. Stevens’request for more 
of that kind of talk, I give you herewith my 
lightning rod experience. In 1880I built a 


basement barn, fruit cellar, root cellar, 
forest packing room, carriage floor, carpen- 
ter shop, stables, hay loft, etc., all under 
one roof. The building formed an L. The 
front,three stories high, is 44x52 feet; the L, 
two stories,25x80 feet. In 18821 filled in the 
L with a two-story, flat-roofed building 
making the block 52x124 feet. Before rais- 
ing the bents of the second building F erect- 
ed a lightning rod in the corner of the inner 
angle of the L. The rod was prepared and 
erected in the following manner: 

A straight dry cedar tree was procured 
which, when dressed like a liberty pole, was 
16 inches in diameter at the butt, four inches 
at the top and 72 feet long. To this was 
stapled, with strong iron staples driven into 
the pole, a three-quarter-inch gas pipe 
(three-quarter-inch bore) the whole length 
of the pole and projecting eight feet above. 
Inside the pipe was a five-eighths-inch iron 
rod running the whole length of the pipe and 
attached at upper end. The vane and 
points were attached to this. A hole six 
feet deep, four feet in diameter was dug for 
the base and the pole erected. Before fill- 
ing the hole with dirt a three-quarter- 
inch iron rod ten feet long was driven 
down by the side of the pipe to a depth of 
eight feet below the bottom of the pole and 
then stapled to the pole and pipe. Two 
wheelbarrow loads of old scrap iron was 
then spread over the bottom of the hole and 
in contact with the pipe. This was to fur- 
nish a Jarger dispersing surface in the 
ground than the rod alone would afford, 
The rod itself runs from 14 feet below the 
base of the building to about 20 feet above 
through the center of the block. The floors 
and roof are made tight around the pole. 
Then a two-stranded fence wire of the saw- 
tooth pattern was stapled to the ridges and, 
running over the ventilator of the build- 
ing, was brought down and coiled around 
the rod just above the roof. Thereisnoin- 
sulation, the aim being to bring as much of 
the building in tontact with the conductors 
as possible. 

It is now about fifteen years since the rod 
was erected. I have no positive evidence of 
its having been struck by lightning but 
once, though I have suspected it on three 
other occasions in night storms. This par- 
ticular case was last summer one day about 
sunset. 

A violent thunder storm was raging and I 
was sitting on the veranda about 400 feet dis- 
tant facing the rod and watching the storm. 

A blinding flash and a deafening crash 
came simultaneously and the lightning 
streamed, or seemed to stream, from the 
clouds to the rod and there it disappeared. 
It was the heaviest discharge I have ever 
seen. I went at once to see the effect; the 
rod was cool; nothing had been disturbed 
around the rodon either floor. Whether 
the bolt would have descended at this par- 


no one can tell, but one thing is certain, 
whether it came on invitation or uninvited, 
the rod showed its capacity to take careof it. 
In putting up the rod, [had this princi- 
plein view: Lightning, like frail humani- 
ty. will follow the line of least resistance. 
So I gave it a “good road,’’ double tracked 
from all parts of the building to the ground 
below. J. G@. RAMSDELL. 
GRAND TRAVERSE Co., Mich. 





Tue Lean All Steel Harrow, which is ad- 
vertised in our columns, possesses much to 
recommend it. As indicated above it is 
constructed entirely of steel and contains 
no castings or malleables that are so likely 
to break. All bars, and the important 
corner braces are of angle steel. The top 
lever adjusts the teeth to any desirable 
angle enabling the operator to tear up the 
earth to considerable depth, or to smooth it 
on the top. This ease of adjustment. the 
arrangement of the teeth so they do not 
track, and the pliability of the sections, 
adapting themselves to all unevenness of 
surface,makes this an ideal smoothing har- 
row and weed exterminator. Write the 





Roderick Lean Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
for catalog and prices, and mention this 
paper. 


ticular place if the rod had not been there, 
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Live Stock. 


THE GALLOWAY. 








This week we present an illustration of 
the Galloway, or Polled Galloway, breed 
in the shape of a matured bull, a noted 
prize winner in Scotland. Itis a little finer 
in its points than the average Galloway— 
the form more compact, the back straight- 
er, and the quarters squarer than animals 
of the breed usually show. It is, however, 
the standard to which breeders are working 
in improving their herds. 

As compared with the Polled Angus as 
bred to-day,the Galloway is a coarser look- 
ing animal. it has a moderately thick and 
mellow hide, covered with a heavy coat of 
black glossy hair, which make ideal robes, 
and the skin of the young animals is used 
as a substitute for fur in the making of gar- 


ments,and found to answer admirably. The 
hair is-‘long,glossy,soft and wavy,and harsh 
or short-coated animals, or those which 
have the hair curled close, are discarded by 
the best breeders. In hardiness, the Gallo- 
way will never have to take second 
place. His native home is mountainous 
and bleak, as a rule, and nature has gener- 
ously fitted him to withstand its rigors by 
furnishing him with a coat well adapted to 
his environment. For the northwestern 
portion of this continent we should think 
the Galloway especially well adapted, and 
being polled, or hornless, his use enables 
ranchmen to get rid of the long branching 
horns, which may be good weapons for 
defense in a wild state, bat are frequently 
used for offence in the pasture or while 
being shipped. The Galloway’s weakest 
point, from a beef-making point of view, is 
a rather long back, which frequently 
droops below the straight line which com- 
imends itself to the feeder, while the quar- 
ter in such animals is shortened up, and it 
is apt to be coarse at the setting on of the 
tail. The best ones, of course, like our 
illustration, are free from these faults. In 
ability to make flesh fast, the Galloway 
averages well with other improved breeds, 
while the quality of the meat is not sur- 
ay by that of any other. It is peculiar- 
y fitted for grazing by its natural environ- 
ment, and has always done well upon the 
western and northern ranches. It has a 
a rugged constitution,does well upon rather 
scanty pastures, and in such situations will 
do as well as any breed known. 

As to its history, it is a native of the 
province of Galloway, Scotland, which now 
comprises the two southwestern counties of 
Galloway and Dumfrieshire. It is also 
common in the county of Cumberland, 
England, just over the line from the two 
counties named. How the breed originated 
is too far back for history to reach. It is 
first mentioned about the time of the union 
of England and Scotland under James 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England; 
but the presert century has seen the most 
efticient work done in the improvement of 
the breed through careful selection and 
more generous feeding. The Galloway is 
not quite up to the Shorthorn or Polled 
Angus in early maturity, the methods 
under which they are reared not promoting 
this to the extent it has been carried in the 
Other two breeds mentioned. In quality of 
meat, however, no other breed can outdo 
the Galloway, their meat being finely 
marbled and juicy, and ranking as ‘‘prime 
Scots” in the English markets. 

The Galloway matures when about three 
years old, under the conditions natural to 
them, and the younger animals are seldom 
housed during the winter season, the breed- 
ers believing it to be wise to retain their 
natural hardiness. Matured animals aver- 
age 1,250 for cows, 1,650 for bulls, and steers 
about 1,550 at three years. This weight: on 
cow and bull is for animals in breeding con- 
dition only, notin heavy flesh. The descrip- 
tion of the breed, as given in the Galloway 
Herd-Book of Great Britain, is as follows: 

Color: Black, with a brownish tinge. 

Head: Short and wide, with broad forehead and 
wide nostrils; without the slightest symptoms of 
horns or seurs. 

Eye: Large and prominent. 

Ear: Moderate in length and broad, pointing 
forwards and upwards, with fringe of long hair. 

Neck: Moderate in length, clean, and filling well 
into the shoulders; the top ina line with the back 
ina female, and in a male naturally rising with 


age. 

Body:—Deep, rounded. and symmetrical. Shoul- 
der: Fine and straizht, moderately wide above; 
coarse shoulder points and sharp or high shoulders 
are objectionable. Breast: full and deep. Back 
and rump: Straight. Ribs; Deep and well sprung. 
Loin and sirloin: Weil filled. Hook bones: Not 
prominent. Hind quarters: Long, moderately 
wide, and well filled. Flank: Deep and _ full. 
Thighs: Broad, straight,and well let down to hock; 
rounded buttocks are very objectionable. Legs: 
Short and clean, with fine bone. Tail: Well set on 
and moderately thick. Skin: Mellow and moderate- 
ly thick. 

Hair: Soft and wavy, with mossy undercoat; 
wiry or curly hair is very objectionable. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





In a late issue of the FARMER a corre- 
spondent objects tosweet:corn for pigs after 
it has matured, as itis hard to digest,which 
is something worth considering. Many of 
our farmers find it good for small pigs 
while the kerne! is still in the milk. The 
little fellows quickly learn to eat it, and it 
makes a valuable addition to the food sup- 


plied by the mother. Buta little watching 
of the pigs while eating will show that this 


is a wasteful way to feed. The kernel is | 


not separated from the cob. The animal 
can do little more than break the kernel and 
suck out the liquid, consequently much is 
lost. It does not need a close examination 
of the cobs that are left to prove that a 
large portion is unavailable. ‘Tnis method 
may be a good one when there is a large 
supply of sweet corn and it is cheap, but in 
the majority of cases, can we afford it? 
* cs * 

In this connection we recall the method 
for raising pigs followed by a prominent 
stock breeder. As soon as they began to eat 
they were fed on a bread made of coarse 
flour or meal. This was mixed with sweet 
milk and fedin a place where the mother 
could not reach it. A small quantity of 
cheap molasses was added ‘‘to attract the 
noses of the pigs,’? we were told. In ten 
days, the owner said, the little fellows 
would be eating the mess, when growth 
would be rapid. At three months old pigs 
could be made to weigh 100 pounds, at six 
months 250, and at eight months over 300. 
The flesh was of better quality than thatof 
animals raised in the usual way. New milk 
was preferred, and fed warm. Cob mea! 
was used as being less concentrated than 
clear corn. The chief point was to get 
started well, and much depended upon hav- 
ing the right kind of stock. The results 
obtained by this feeder showed what could 
be done with animals that will admit of 
forcing, but it would not do in all cases, 
perhaps with only a small proportion of the 
pigs raised. The young pig has an appetite 
beyond its capacity. If fed too much it is 
liable to become overfat and die, as good 
feeders have frequently found to their sor- 
row. Forcing is an unnatural process, and 
for that reason requires skill and judgment. 
Much depends upon the animal and the 
food, and perhaps no less upon the feeder. 

* * 
* 

A cosset is not considered a desirable ani- 
malon a farm, and for good reasons. It 
will not mate with the other sheep, is al- 
ways where not wanted if it can get there, 
and makes itself a nuisance generally. 
But last year one of these unfortunates 
showed what might be done with mutton 
lambs in general. It was a Shropshire- 
Merino and a fair specimen of that class, a 
late spring lamb. After being fed on 
skimmed milk during part of the summer 
it was left to shift for itself. By the 
middle of fall it surpassed the others of the 
same age and brought a good price for the 
market. This suggested a question in re- 
gard to feeding lambs in that way. Would 
it not be profitable for a small farmer who 
keeps cows to raise a few lambs and feed 
them the skimmed milk? The milk re- 
quired for one calf would be enough for a 
flock of a dozen, when helped out by the 
old sheep, and by the time for selling in the 
fall they would bring a much greater re- 
turn. ‘*Too much trouble,” is the prompt 
objection. Yet they readily learn to drink, 
and if left with the dams need not be a 
serious inconvenience. A nice bunch of 
spring lambs is desirable property in the 
fall as the market seems to be always 
ready to take them ata fair figure, though 
other meats may be cheap. Hampshires, 
Oxfords and some others among the me- 
dium and long wools grow rapidly, and 
would be out of the way before winter 
feeding began, while the few needed for 
breeding could be kept in a small place. 
Perhaps a little practice would modify this 
theory, but we should like to see some one 
who had tried it. 

* * 
* 

The importance of clover hay is often in- 
sisted upon as a fodder for sheep. Some 
find it difficult to do without it, and have 
suffered considerable injury by the short- 
age in the clover crop during the past four 
seasons. We do not mean to disparage the 
value of clover, but think too much stress 
nas been put upon it. Wehave seen good 
flocks that did not receive hay at all, nor 
rape, nor any of the other substitutes in 
whole or in part for clover. They were 
given grain, straw and cornstalks, and if 
they did not thrive it was hard to see what 
was lacking. One feeder we knew gave his 
flock of Merinos straw and grain twice a 
)day with stalks at noon, from fall til! 
spring, and the animals would be fit for the 
butcher at any time. One year a pen re- 
ceived nothing but oat straw with grain, 
and the owner declared the animals went 
through the winter in the best condition of 
any in his flock. But they had grain and 
plenty of it; not corn alone, which was con- 
sidered ‘“‘too strong,’ but mixed with oats 
in the proportion of two to one. Wheat 
straw was preferred to oats, and if a little 
rusty, so much the better. As spring ap- 
proached they were given bagas or potatoes 
cut into small pieces. At lambing time, 
which this farmer preferred to come in 
May, the ewes received oats, with little 
corn. When the flock was first turned out 
to grass, it would be fed hay at night, as 
then straw would not be eaten much. The 
ewes raised their lambs well, and the sheep 
had a good name for size of carcass and 
weight of fleece. 

* * 
* 

It is interesting to notice the change that 
has taken place in fatstock during the past 
two centuries. We quote the following 
from Morrow and Hunt’s book entitled 
“Soils and Crops’: ‘“‘The average weight 
of cattle and sheep sold in 1710 in Smith- 
field market, which, in many senses, bears 
the same relation to England as the Chicago 
stockyard market does to America, was: 
Beeves 370 Ibs., calves 50 lbs., sheep 28 Ibs., 
lambs 18 lbs.” Such figures are almost in- 
credible when compared with those of the 
present time. ‘The great increase in size 
has been largely brought about, it is 
claimed, by improved methods in culti- 
vating fodder plants and grasses, but prob- 





ably still more by scientific feeding and 
breeding. F. D, W. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Ir is useless to ship piggy sows to market. 
They .are not allowed to be sold, and are 
placed in quarantine until they farrow. 
Keep them at home or give them to some- 
one to care for, if you don’t want to do it 
yourself, 

Tue number of hogs packed in the west 
from November Ist, the beginning of the 
winter packing season, until the end of last 
week, was 5,410,000; for the Same period last 
year the number was 5,720,000. The falling 
off in numbers was pretty even at all the 
principal points, showing that the shortage 
is general, and not confined to any particu- 
lar locality. 

A CuIcaGgo journal says: “Some part of 
the trade wants big heavy hogs—say 400 to 
500 lbs. average, known as “fat backs” in 
the packing business—and we note several 
sales to-day at $3.20@3 30; one lot of 99, 
averaging 320 lbs., at $3.173¢@3.2714.” As 
good light hzgs sold the same day $3.40@3.45 
per 1001bs., we don’t think the “‘want’’ of 
those parties was very strong. 


W. J. McKee sends the following regard- 
ing the prevention of hog cholera: Fora 

reventative to keep the cholera away from 
ly use charcoal, copperas, saltpeter and 
sulphur, with a good deal of salt, and give 
them a dry, warm nest to sleep in. I was 
raised on a farm, and have always kept 
hogs after I was old enough to do for my- 
self, and I have never lost a hog with the 
cholera yet. I am 64 years of age. 


s 

J. H. Eno, of Ingham County, sends the 
following recipe for killing all kinds of lice: 
Take one pound .of quassia chips, steep 
in two or three pails of water, and wash the 
animals all over. This must be done ona 
warm day. Itis perfectly harmless and is 
sure death to lice. I have never had to 
wash horses or cows but once, as it kills all 
nits as well as lice. I havedipped chickens 
in the water with good results. These 
chips can be got at any drug store for from 
15 to 30 cents a pound. Don’t be afraid to 
try this. 

Ar the 22d annual meeting of the national 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, held at 
Albany, N. Y., the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, L. S. Drew, 
Burlington, Vt.; Wieo- presidents, Obadiah 
Brown, Providence, R. [., H. R. C. Watson, 
Brandon, Vt., B. C. Sears, Blooming Grove, 
N. Y., John Stewart, Elburn, Ill.; Secre- 
tary, C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; Treas- 
urer, Henry E. Smith, Enfield, R. I,; 
Executive committee, for three years, J. D. 
W. French, No. Andover, Mass., John 
Bratton, White Oak, S. C. It was voted 
to offer special prizes at the leading fairs 
for butter fat yields on the fair grounds. 
The report of the treasurer showed the 
association to be in a flourishing condition, 
with $2,597.70 in the treasury. 


Veterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. R 

















Bone SpaAvin.—I have a mare about 
twelve years old that has a bunch on the 
front of the hock joint. It has been there 
about a year. She goes lame when she 
starts. J. K., Plymouth, Mich.—Give her 
rest and blister over the entire joint with 
caustic balsam once every ten days. 


CHRONIC GARGET.—I have a Jersey cow 
which lost her right front teat and has not 
given milk from same with her last two 
calves. She is due to calve shortiy,and since 
drying her up the hard formation in udder 
has reduced in size and is lower down and 
hard. Canit be removed? O. K. F., New 
Albany, Mich.—Apply tincture of iodine to 
swelling once a day. 


Doe TROUBLED WITH DEAFNEss. —I have 
a bird dog about seven years old. For the 
— three months he has been gradually 
osing his hearing. Can anything be done 
for him? A. S., St. Charles, Mich. —His 
ears may be filled with wax or dirt. Drop 
one part fluid extract of belladonna and 
twenty parts sweet oil into ears once a day. 
Keep him in a warm place. 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS OF HIND QUARTERS. 
—I have two hogs, six months old, that 
have lost the use of their hind parts. They 
eat fairly well. They were taken suddenly. 
Have been feeding corn on thecob. D. W., 
Nashville, Mich.—Give one dram powdered 
sulphate of iron and one dram ground 
gentian in feed twice or three times a day. 
I think worms may be the cause of their 
sickness. 

HOUND LOST HIS VOICE.—I have a hound 
that became sick about two weeks ago; first 
noticed it by his losing his voice. Then he 
took to vomiting which has continued more 
or less ever since. Had been feeding him 
pretty heavily before he got sick. What is 
the cause and cure? Can I restore his voice? 
W. F. W., Mayville, Mich.—Apply equal 
parts tincture iodine, alcohol and glycerine 
to throat once aday. Give muriate of am- 
monia and liquorice tabiets three times a 
day. Your druggist no donbt keeps the 
tablets for medical purposes. The same 
dose as for man will be all right for your 
hound. 

RinaBoneE.—I have a half blood Perch- 


eron mare, coming three years old. When 





taken up from pasture late last fall she 


showed no signs of lameness; after standing 
in stable on plank floor for about two weeks 
I noticed a swelling of the pastern joint and 
lameness. I have blistered twice but lame- 
ness does not disappear. F. N. B., Bangor, 
Mich.—Your filly has a ringbone. ‘The 
blister you applied was not active enough. 
Try caustic balsam and I think you will 
meet with better results. 


Wry Necxk.—I have two lambs, one four 
days old and the other one day old; they 
have what appears to be wry neck and 


seem: to suffer from epilepsy. They turn 
their heads sideways and upward, stagger 
and bleat a good deal as if in continuous 
pain. They appear very dull; one will 
sometimes roll over before he can get up 
and then will stand with nose pointed to 
the ceiling and head turned as if chord on 
side of neck had suddenly contracted. Is 
this hereditary or local, and is it curable? 
S., Wheeler, Mich.—Your lambs cannot be 
cured and made normal. However, you 
might keep them for a few months and 
market them to a butcher. 


KNEE SpRUNG.—I have been anxious to 
find a match for my horse, and at last came 
across one that will go well with him, but 


he is a little knee sprung, caused by driving 
him on hard roads. How long will it take 
to cure him? J. H., Eaton Rapids, Mich.— 
Less work and good care will tend todo much 
towards making him sound. However, he 
will always show a little over in knees. If 
you buy him, apply a blister from knee to 
fetlock joint once every two weeks. Use 
caustic balsam. His being knee sprung 
— his value one-quarter in the mar- 
et. 


Is THE CoRNCOB Nutritious?—I would 
like to obtain some information in regard 
to feeding corn and cob meal to horses and 


cattle. Some claim it is all right to feed 
cob ground with corr, and that the cob 
contains nutritious elements, while others 
claim that the ground cob is injurious to 
animals and contains nothing nutritious. 
I have fed corn and cob meal to stock for 
several years and have noticed no bad 
effects. Will you kindly state in your paper 
whether the cob contains anything nutri- 
tious, and if so, what per cent, and in what 
form. G. O., Onekama, Mich.—The cob 
contains a small per cent of nutritious 
matter,and [don’t think it unwise to feed it. 
However, I think many feeders overesti- 
mate its nutritious properties in feeding 
ruminating animals. They should be sup- 
plied with plenty of bulky, coarse food; the 
ground cob furnishes part of that, and no 
doubt prevents impaction and promotes 
digestion. 


EczEMA.—I have herd of Jersey grades. 
Am feeding cornstalks and ground oats and 


corn and an occasional feed of small 
potatoes. They do not seem to be doing 
well. Have run down in flesh but eat 


greedily. On the neck and brisket of four 
cows there are patches where the hair has 
come off and a hard warty excrescence has 


formed which looks like dried meal. This 
also has appeared around the eyes. Three 
of the cows are giving milk. o0 you con- 


sider it contagious? Is their milk fit for 
food? F. F., Buchanan, Mich.—Your cattle 
are affected with eczema, a skin eruption. 
Wash them with soapsuds. Add a little 
kerosene to the water and occasionally ap- 
ply oxide of zine one part and vaseline ten 
parts. Give one tablespooonful of equal 
parts nitrate of potash, gentian, sulphate 
of iron and ginger in feed three times a day. 
Their milk is fit for use. 


EWES vO NOT GIVE ENoveH MILK.— 
My ewes commenced to lamb the middle of 
December. The first three gave a fair 
amount of milk; at that time I was feeding 
corn and oats ground, about one part corn 


to two of oats, about fourteen quarts to 
twenty-nine ewes morning and night, and 
cornstalks with an occasional feed of mil- 
let. A feeder told me that feeding corn 
would dry them up, so I then fed oats. In 
a few days a few more lambs came, nice 
strong ones, but no milk for them, and so I 
lost them. I finally commenced feeding 
corn meal, wheat bran and oil meal, and in 
a few days the new ewes gave a little more 
milk. I now have three nice lambs out of 
about twenty, all but one or two nice 
strong ones. Their pasture last summer 
was river bottom until in July, when it was 
overflowed. Commenced graining them 
about five weeks before they commenced 
lambing. They have plenty of exercise. 
E. N.M.,Tekonsha, Mich.—Feed equal parts, 
by weight, of ground corn, oats and wheat 
bran; also feed some clover hay. Then 
your ewes will give plenty milk. A few 
vegetables will do them good. 


Give 


Attention to the health of the children. Keep their 
blood rich and pure and prevent _coughs,. ‘colds, 
pneumonia andgrip, by. givingathem}j 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 














ARGE English Berkshires and Shrop- 
shires. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 





MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 
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FEEDING OATS TO HORSES. 








We had something to say a few weeks 
ago regarding the soaking of oats in water 
before feeding them to horses, and took the 
ground that the principle was a wrong 
one, and would be apt toinjure the diges- 
tion of the horses to which they were fed. 
We held that oats fed dry insured their 
better mastication, which promoted the 
flow of the saliva, and it became thorough- 
ly mixed with the oats, which were then 
in the best possible condition for digestion 
by the animal. Since ther we saw an 
article in the American Cultivator from a 
veterinarian discussing the question of the 
digestion of food.in which he said: The 
principles of food are not retained in the 
body in the form in which they are taken 


as food; they must first be subject to cer- 
tain changes before they become constitu- 
ents of the animal tissue. These changes 
take place in the digestive tube. The 
. modifications consist in reducing toods toa 
soluble form, if not already so, in reducing 
them to a state in which absorption is 
possible. The nutritive elements of food 
being absorbed the non-nutritive are ex- 
pelled. Food is first acted upon by the 
saliva, a secretion of the sub-maxillary, 
sub-lingual and parotid glands, which 
empty their secretions into the mouth. 
The amount of saliva secreted by the aver- 
age horse in 24 hours is 84 pounds. The 
mechanical use of saliva is to mix with the 
food during mastication, making it a soft 
mass, such as may be easily swallowed. 
Its chemical use is to convert the starchy 
material which the food contains into 
sugar. This process is brought about by 
ptyalin, one of the constituents of saliva. 
ow this description of the process of di- 
gestion in the horse is entirely in accord 
with what we held in speaking of the prac- 
tice of soaking oats. Anything containing 
a great deal of moisture is passed into the 
stomach without proper mastication, and 
hence is deprived of the saliva which nature 
provides as an efficient agent for its proper 
digestion. 

While on this subject it may be well to 
state that no grain has yet been discovered 
which is better suited to the horse than 
good clean oats. Other grain may be used 
in connection with them, such as corn, but 
for the animal which has hard tasks to ac- 
com plish,requiring long-continued exertion, 
nothing will take the placeof oats. One au- 
thority, writing on oats as a food for 
horses, says that horsemen generally have 
recognized something in the oat grain 
for horse feeding taking it beyond the 
ranks of other feeding materials—astimulus, 
perbaps,or it may be something whick gives 
a differentor a betternerve action. in 1845, 
Norton claimed to bave separated an al- 
buminoid from the oat grain, which he call- 
ed avenine. Sanson of France announced in 
1883 that he nad discovered an alkaloid in 
the oat that had a stimulating effect on the 
motor nerve of the horse, Whether the 
chemist will ever find a distinct stimulat- 
ing principle in the oat grain remains for 
the future, but certain it is there seems to 
be something of this kind present. With 
many horses the driver can tell when the 
feed has been changed from any other 
grain to oats or the reverse, by the spirit or 
mettle of the animal. Sanson found that 
crushing or grinding the oats considerably 
weakened the nervous influence of this 
grain, and Storer concludes that air proba- 
bly works to the destruction of avenine. 
This points in favor of feeding oats whole. 

At present oats are so cheap that they 
are an economical feed, and there is there- 
fore no necessity for using anything else on 
the score of cheapness. The combination 
of oats and corn,which the government has 
found to answer so well with army horses, 
and which is also largely used by horse 
owners in Europe and Great Britain, is ex- 
cellent for work horses, and also for grow- 
ing colts during the winter season, as corn 
is a great heat-producer. But sound, clean 
oats, fed dry, will always be the main reli- 
ance of the careful horseman. 
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* HORSE GOSSIP. 





Derrotr is to have arunning meeting in 
— which will probably last three 
weeks. 


EVEN among the canny Scots the Ameri- 
can trotter is becoming popular,and a half- 
mile track has been built near Glasgow. 


THE imported hackney stallion Matchless 
of Londesboro, now 13 years old, sold last 
week at a public sale in New York City for 

2, 

Frencu breeders of horses which are to 
be used for army purposes, complain that 
the Government wants to pay less for them 
that it costs to raise the animals. 


MARTHA WILKES, 2:08, is to be worked 
this season, and if she stands training will 
be campaigned. Martha is another instance 
of a fast one being raced off her feet as a 
alms a and has been a cripple ever 
since. 


As showing the great interest taken by 
the Austrian government in the improve- 
ment or the horse stock of the country. the 
general assembly has granted 650,000 
crowns ($130,000) to the Vienna Trotting 
Association for racing and breeding pur- 
poses. 

Tue Coney Island Jockey Club’s Great 
Trial stakes for two-year-olds, yalue,$20,000, 


of which $2,000 to the second and $1,000 to 
the third, closed with 103 entries. The 
stakes will be run for during the spring 
meeting at Sheepshead Bay, ove the 
Futurity course. 

Last year there was distributed among 
the breeders and owners of trotters in 
France, the sum of $367,193. The result of 
the large amounts offered in stakes and 
purses is to give the breeding of trotters 
a great boom, and the French trotter is im 
proving very rapidly. 

Fantasy and Sphinxetta head the list 
of winners in the Electioneer family the 
past season. Sphinxetta proved herself to 
be a very game and consistent “oncggimondg 
and is a bad oppanens in asplit heat race. 
That Sphinx family is bound to bea great 
one in the future history of the track. 


LAST season, on the Grand Circuit, three 
trotters won $5,000 and upwards; nine, 
$3,000 and upwards; thirteen, $2,000 and up- 
wards; forty, $1,000 and upwards, and 
seventy-five $500 and upwards. Among 
the pacers, six won over $3,000; nine, $2,000 
and over; twenty-five, $1,000 and over, and 
forty-four, $500 and over. 


The managers of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association have decided 
to renew the Kentucky Futurity stake for 
foals of 1897, to be trotted as two and three- 
year-olds. Thestake will be worth about 
$15,000. There was some talk about not 
opening the stake, as it was considered that 
as so few mares were bred in 1896 it would 
not fill well. s 


At the recent Fasig sale of trotting 
horses, held in New York city, over 100 high 
class trotters were. purchased for Europe. 
Among the horses on sale were 14 head 
from this State, all but three the get of 
the Michigan sire, Sphinx, 2:2014. They 
brought a total of $6,300, an average of $450 
per head. Nearly every one of Sphinx’s 
get were taken for export, and the eastern 
papers speak of them as a fine conditioned 
lot that sold on their merits. There seems 
to be money in the right class of horses. 


TueE Horse World says: ‘The prospect 
for the future of the horse trade from this 
on are very encouraging. The demand 
from the east, as gathered from conversa- 
tion with eastern dealers, will be better 
this year than the past few years. the ex- 
port demand will be heavier than for form- 
er years, and all things considered the 
prospect for this winter’s and spring’s trade 
in horses are very bright.’’ Perhaps there 
are a few bright spots in the horse market 
for animals for a special purpose; but all 
classes of horses are slow of sale, and 
values from 50 to75 per cent lower than five 
years ago. 

THE Danish Trotting Association an- 
nounces breeders’ stakes for 1898, 1899, 1900, 
in which not only Danish, but also German 
and Austro-Hungarian horses will be al- 
lowed to take part. ‘These events are the 
Copenhagen Breeders’ purse, 4,000 crowns 
(the Danish crown is worth 27 cents), dis- 
tance one mile, for 2-year-olds; the Copen- 
hagen Trotting Criterium, purse 6,000 
crowns, distance 114 miles, for 3-year-olds, 
and finally the Copenhagen Trotting Derby, 
purse 10,000 crowns, distance one mile 
seven furlongs, for 4-year-olds. Entries 
closed for these races January 15. 


Tre annual February sale of trotting 
stock at-Lexington, Ky., opened on Tues- 
day of last week, and 53 head were sold. 
The amount realized for the lot was only 
$3,616, an average of $68 per head. The 
highest-priced animal sold was the 7-year- 
old stallion Time Onward, by Onward, dam 
Nettie Time. He brought $300. Another 
remarkable sale was that of the bay colt, 3 
years old, by Lord Russell, dam Eventide, 
by Woodford Mambrino, and therefore a 
full brother to Kremlin, 2:0734, which sold 
at $100. It cannot be said that there was 
any encouragement to breeders in this sale. 


Tue long-drawn-out trial of Robt. Kneebs, 
the American horseman charged with en- 
tering the trotting mare Bethel in races on 
the German trazks under the name of 
Nellie Kneebs, was concluded at Berlin on 
Friday last. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment, and 
ordered to pay a fine of 1,000 marks. He 
will also be deprived of all civil rights for 
two years. Seven months’ allowance fcr 
the time which he has already served in 
prison will be deducted from the sentence, 
so that in reality Kneebs has only two 
months yet to serve. The court ordered the 
forfeiture of the mare Nellie Kneebs. 
This trial should be a pointer to American 
horsemen who go abroad to pursue their 
calling, that European ways are not 
American ways in dealing with dishonesty 
on the track. Kneebs’ trial and punish- 
ment will have a wholesome effect in 
deterring others from attempting to use 
such methods on foreign tracks. 


Tue Driving Club of New York has 
leased Fleetwood Park during 1897, and the 
grand circuit meeting will be held there. 
The reguiar stake program adopted is 
similar to that of last year, and the amount 
hung up for the early closing events is the 
same, $22,000. Some changes were made in 
the faster classes, the 2:12 and 2:17 trot 
taking the place of the 2:15 and 2:19 stakes 
of 1896, while the 2:09 class for pacers is 
also an innovation. ‘The growing tendency 
todo away with 2-year-old racing on the 
trotting turf led to some doubt about the 
wisdom of renewing the stake for colts of 
this age, but the class filled so well last 
season that the committee finally decided 
to try itagain. Entries to all of the events 
will close on March 14, and the entrance 
fee in each class is the customary 5 per cent 
divided into six payments. The classesand 

urses follow: rotting—2:12 class, stake 

,000; 2:17 class, stake $3,000; 2:24 class, 
stake $3,000; 2:30 class, stake $3,000; 2:40 





class, 3-years-olds, stake, $2,000; 2:50 class, 





2-years-olds, stake $2,000; 3:00 class, stake 
$1,000. Pacing—2:09 class, stake $2,000; 2:20 
class, stake $2,000; 3:00 class, stake $1,000. It 
is probable that a $5,000 stake, to be known 
as The Manhattan, similar to the Transyl- 
vania stake,will likely be announced by the 
Driving Club as soon as the officers can de- 
termine what class and conditions will best 
suit horse owners. lt is the intention of 
the committee to make the stake a fixed 
event in the hope of building up one of the 
“classics” of the trotting turf, like the 
Charter Oak at Hartford, Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ at Detroit, and the Tran- 
sylvania. The race will probably be for 
trotters of the 2:15 class, owners making 
their subscriptions to the stake early in the 
spring, but with the privilege of naming 
their horses a short time before the contest 
takes place. 
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Naked Pills 


are fit only, for naked sav- 
ages. Clothes are the marks 
of civilization—in pills as well 
as people. A good coat does 
not make a good pill, any more 
than good clothes make a good 
man. But as sure as you’d 
look on a clothesless man as a 
mad one, you may look on a 
) coatless pill as a bad one. 
» After fifty years of test no 
pills stand higher than 


AYER’S ¢ 
Cathartic Pills 


SUGAR COATED. 
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Simplest, Cheapest and Best. 


The GONVEX 


‘\, DEHORNER 
\A clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa. 


416.00" STILL KING 


THE BIT OF BITS. 
Will control the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater than ever. 
Samapie mailed XC for $I 00 
ickel, $1.50. ' 


Stallion Bits, 50 cts. extra. 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON Racine,CO., Wis. 




























Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


ly by J. E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 





ern- 
ment Stud 


FOR & ALE Black, full blood PER- 
® CHERON STALLION, 
grandson to M. W. Dunham’s Brilliant 1271—755. 
Weight, 1,700 lbs. Foaled April 25th, 1893. Can be 
bought at a bargain if sold before April Ist. 
. WM. BIRD, Duplain, Mich. 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 
J oun LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich. 
breeders of ; 
bulls and alters oer a ype my iheaw 
J. ®.& 3. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., preed 
 ersof regi LLE! 
Olney and Sofas held OEED OARTLE, 
Ww, FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 


of registered Shorthorn cattle of extra milkin 
families. Stoek forsale. No bulls except calves, 


90 HEAD | Potted, Ourham cattle. 


atalog Free. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLE 























A.E. & C. I. BURLEIGH,Mazon,Ill. 

» bred for intrinsic value, in- 

dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine fornmand good 


constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
0. J. BLISS & SON Silver Creek. Allegan Co., Mich. 


SHEEP. 
SHEEP for SALB.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT. Mendon, St. Joe Co. Micky 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant sSbropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once for price list. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 
a rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
hae Me ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
ambs: none better L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 























poLann CHINAS ailsold. Light Brahma cock- 
erels and pullets for sale at$) each. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mieh. 








Nie. large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
bob Wilkes, for April and May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich- 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S.,for Marco and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
»swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBY, Wooastock, Mich. 














POLAND-CHINAS Choice sows already bred 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Bull for 
sale. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarc sburg, Mich. 


ICTORIA SWINE.—0One yearling boar, also a 
few spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


POLAND CHIWAS. fai‘cataceuc, 8° 1° 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 
POLAND-CHINAS GREAT BARGAINS in 
high quality and best OE | Sena evaimnceiaas 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
Large English Berkshire Swine, 2's¢.0f, Sep- 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gf Berkshire swine. 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Pot spring ana 




















- head to oolens Some. Also Light Brahma chicks. 


UGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 
N. A: CLAP, Wairse~ 
Write forprices.Large English Berkshire Swine, 


FUE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas. 


A choice lot of spring pigs for sale at prices that 
are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C. R. Cor- 
respondence and insvectien invited. 

E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 














SS x. poe ett ei by 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
Saf sf best lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumat 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Me Ary i opt 
that one tablespoonful of 
E GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
eee ey eee errant 
m e ar, 
4 d for di oni ve circulars, 


directions for its 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
CE «TEE 





testimonials, oto. Ade 





TOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO, 1%6 River St. 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 









f AM 
(LABEL), See 
(0 As 
Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label 
to order with name, or name and pH rsa poe po a 
bers. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 
Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. Hi. 


fo, GENERAL AGENTS 


anted to superintend snb- 
























OLAND CHINA SWINE. 

A few large, heavy boned 
April males, cheap; some 
fine sows bred and safe, and 
a grand lot fall pigs. Write 
us. Willard Perry or M H. 
Burton, Hastings, Mich. 





10%v2" AWAY, Same 


ch, 
Ches- 








W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michigan Central herd of hh ROVED 
CHESTER.WHITES. I now havea fine stock 
of young breeders on hand. 
Come and inspect my herd 
if converiient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 
. cockerels $1 each. 
















Tw © weighed 


2806 ise 


DESCRIPTION FREE. 
1. B SILVER CO, Clveland, 0. 
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Che Poultry Dar. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
INBREEDING POULTRY. 








I have been reading this department in 
the MicHIGAN FARMER for some time, and 
have been very much interested in the dis- 
cussions by the various writers. I would 
like a little information. I notice Mr. C. P. 
Reynolds, in speaking of inbreeding, does 
not recommend it except in exceptional 
cases. What are exceptional cases? I 
want to ask Mr. Keynolds if he ever had 
any experience in breeding in line, or with 
strains, and if so, what means did he resort 
to withcut injurious inbreeding? 

Eaton Co., Micw. JAS, A. SMITH. 

While we do not pretend to speak for Mr. 
Reynolds, who can answer the query of our 
correspondent hereafter, we should say 
that exceptional cases are when a breeder, 
desiring toestablish certain characteristics 
so they will be transmitted to future gen- 
erations, resorts to inbreeding. Itis the 


only means to reach the desired end. The 
birds must first have the characteristics de- 
sired, and these characteristics must be 
made so strong that they are invariably 
found in their descendants. The fan- 
cier must use this means if he breeds 
to feather, or for certain other points. 
To retain these points when once acquired, 
there must be inbreeding, arfd then line 
breeding. Inthe hands of an experienced 
person, who will give the time, care and 
thought necessary, such a system of breed- 
ing is not dangerous. In fact the best quali- 
ties of every breed of animals on the farm 
come from this system, and deterioration 
never follows where proper precautions are 
adopted, and the party has a knowledge of 
how to use the principle. But for the or- 
dinary poultry raiser,inbreeding will surely 
result in deterioration. He cannot give 
proper attention to the breeding of his birds 
to render it a safe course for him to-follow. 
It is therefore wisest, and in the end much 
the cheapest, for him to secure male birds, 
bred by men. who observe this principle in 
their breeding, to cross upon his flock. He 
gets the characteristics he wants at once, 
without fear of failure after long and costly 
experiments.—EpD. FARMER. 





POULTRY NOTES. 





Do any of the readers of the FARMER 
raise Slate turkeys? They are said to be 
hardier than the Bronze, and less given to 
wandering, two desirable characteristics. 
Will somebody tell us about them? 

* * 


lf a hen eats up all the mortar she can 
get,at in her habitation it is merely her 
way of saying that she is in need of lime 
and grit. Some poultrymen prefer blocks 
of mortar which are placed where she can 
help herself. 


* 


* 

Turkeys and chickens of all ages like 
charcoal, It is sometimes mixed with food, 
but is better given separately. Break it 
into pieces that can be swallowed easily, 
then place in a box where they can help 
themselves, 


* 
~* 


It sound queer to most Americans to hear 
about ‘fresh eggs from China,” but the 
newspapers say ate ¢ are to be found 
in some of our largest cities. They 
are coated with a kind of black mud 
which remains soft after weeks of exposure 
to the atmosphere. They are mostly duck 
eggs, and are said to remain fresh although 
kept for several months. 

* * 


* 

The Reliable Poultry Journal reports a re- 
markable egg record obtained by a subscrib- 
er from a pen of five Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns. In nine months, beginning with 
February, there was a total of 1,195 eggs, or 
an average of 239 per hen, or 264 per 
month. The smallest number, 126, were 
laid in February, andthe best month, May, 
showed a total of 137. The cost for food 
was $5.87, and the eggs at the market price 
were worth $13.86, leaving a profit of $7.99 
for the flock. Such a record is almost in- 
credible. 

* * 

When chickens that have not yet cometo 
maturity are kept shut up they frequently 
develop leg weakness. This may be what 
iscommonly termed rheumatism, but it is 
more likely to be a lack of bone material. 
In either case it is aggravated by damp 
quarters, and this should receive the first 
attention. Removetoadry place. Bone 
meal, cut bone, or a little lime when these 
cannot be had, may be given in the soft 
food. Half a pint of ground bone is suf- 
ficient for two quarts of mush. When clear 
lime is used we would suggest about half as 
much. But the bone is much to be pre- 
ferred, as it contains otker ingredients of 
value. 

* Ps * 

In looking over poultry publications we 
find much information that might be of 
value if it were given with morecare. As 
it is, we find it vagae enough to be worth- 
less, yet suggestive enough to be aggravat- 
ing. Here is an example: Someone in 
recommending a dip of tobacco water for 
killing lice, says that it should be made 
“quite strong, yet not too strong.” How 
much tobacco would be required per gallon 
to make such a decoction? How “strong” 
does the writer mean, anyway? This might 
have been a useful remedy had a little 
more attention been given to detail. But 
more than a column was given up to things 
of no importance whatever, all of which 





might have been told in a dozen lines. 
Have any of our readers ever tried the 
tobacco dip for lice? If so, will they please 
tell us something about it. 
* * 
* 

A writer in the: MicHIGAN FARMER has 
this to say about Buff Leghorns: ‘‘Won- 
derful in early maturity, unsurpassed in 
their remarkable egg yield,beautiful to look 
at when we have the handsome buff color 
combined with a bright red comb, white 
earlobes and rich yellow legs, and last but 
not least, very fine for the table. ioe: 
have kept Buff Leghorns side by side with 
the White Leghorns now for five years, and 
my experience has been that the Buffs are 
just a little better egg producers than the 
Whites, a little earlier in maturing, and a 
little larger at any age you wish to take 
them, from ten weeks old until maturity. 
The eggs will average a little larger, and 
my White Leghorns have not been layers 
of small eggs by any means.”’ ; 

This may sound like the language of an 
enthusiast, but it must be admitted that 
the breed is coming to the front in a man- 
ner highly gratifying to its admirers. If 
the hens will lay as large eggs and as many 
of them as the White Leghorns they ought 
to be in as much favor as that justly popu- 
lar breed. The buff color ought to make 
them a favorite on the farm, as they are 
much less liable to be picked up by hawks 
than white fowls. If besides their ability 
to fill the egg basket they add good table 
qualities, they are little short of an ideal 
farm bird. But there is still one question: 
Are they hardy? The breed has not been 
established many years, and perhaps has 
not overcome the weakening effects of the 
inbreeding which is found necessary to es- 
tablish a type. At any rate, the breed is 
worth considering by those who contem- 
plate grading up their old flocks. 

Do not put sawdustin pens. If the fowls 
eatit,and they surely will pick up some of it, 
there may soon be some cases of crop- 
bound chickens, as it is liable to pack in 
the crop. It also gathers moisture and 
causes dampness, No mattter how con- 
venient a pile of sawdust may be it had 
best be letalone. Road dust is much bet- 
ter. This applies to fowls that are con- 
fined. When allowed a free range they are 
not likely to eat so much of anything so un- 
desirable as sawdust that it will injure 
them, but when shut up they do not dis- 
criminate very closely when it comes to fill- 
ing their crops. idee 
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for the Michigan Farmer, 
CARING FOR POULTRY—THE OLD 
AND NEW METHODS. 





Poultry are claiming a share of atten- 
tion among the farmers who have an eye 
for finances. Formerly the poor old hen 
was allowed to become a tramp, yes, even 
worse, for she would come, and was liable to 
bring her whole family and never offer to 
split wood for a bite “o eat, but would walk 
right into your garaen and help herself. 


to your choicest fruit or vegetables, or har, 
vest your grain just either way her fancy 
led her. ‘tAnd as the shades of evening 
were drawing nigh’? she would meander 
home to roost in some old shed or apple 
tree, because the vermin were too numer- 
ous and the air too foul in her own domain. 
But the farmers who neglect to feed and 
properiy care for their fowls, are getting to 
be back numbers. Weall know the chicks 
will not wander off. to destroy other 
people’s crops if they get enough to eat at 
home. 

Under these depressing times it becomes 
necessary for farmers to look well to any 
means of accumulating a little money to 
help defray expenses, and at the present 
market prices a dozen of eggs brings about 
as much as a bushel and a half of potatoes. 
Asaresult not a few people are studying 
to arrange their poultry houses and yards 
with a view to cleanliness and comfort. 

I have been greatly interested in the 
articles written by different ones on this 
subject in the MICHIGAN FARMER. I think 
Priscilla Plum has a trait of character 
highly commendable, as she does not do 
anything by halves. But I woud like to 
ask that worthy sister how she can get 
time to read, or to write for the FarmMEr, 
attend the Farmers’ Club, the Aid Society, 
or entertain company, and spend so much 
time with her chicks? 

We all have to admit that Becky Sharp 
has grit to construct a poultry house 
under such trying circumstances. And no 
doubt it is very comfortable for a tem- 
porary shelter for this winter. 

I admire a lady who can, if necessary, use 
asaw or hammer. be need one be so 
helpless? The men folks have a great 
manythings to look after,and do not wanta 
piece of work laid out for them if they get 
a leisure moment. But to return to the 
subject. I have studied the different meth- 
ods of building and caring for the birds 
and I prefer the shed to feed in on top of 
the ground. I think it more convenient for 
renovating, and it seems as if the chicks 
could get more sunlight. I firmly believe 
the vermin can be entirely exterminated if 
one is thorough in this work of cleaning 
and fumigating the building. But Iam a 
new beginner in this branch of business, 
and will report my success or failure later. 

It is not many years ago that people 
thought they must suffer house flies, ants, 
roaches, and other insects, to disturb their 
peace of mind; but such pests are not suffer- 
ed to live in the house with the thorough 
business woman, in the present day of pro- 
gression. J.B. 

TuscoLa Co., Mich. 


Success in:business depends upon steady nerves. 
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you keep your farm implements and tools well 
painted they will last twice as long as if they were 
never touched after they left the shop. 
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purpose. A paint for houses, another for ficors, 
another for barns, still another for furniture and 
decorative work. A paint for buggies, for shelves, 
for cupboards, for farm tools, for bath tubs—each 
exactly suited for the purpose intended and noth- 
ing else. A paint that is recommended as good for 
everything is probably good for nothing. No two 
articles to be painted are exactly alike. 
you may desire a glossy varnish surface, upon an- 
other an oil finish that can be washed. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS is made for floors, 
SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT 4811 floors only. It 


made to walk on and to stand being walked on. 
_ Our booklet ‘‘ Paint Points?’ tells many valuable things about 
paint and bad paint, how to paint and what to paint. Send to-day for a 
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M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 





ULTRY.—For catalog'of teading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


In BP. Reek cockerels and 
POLAND CHINA SOWS. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
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Be beautiful Barred P. Rocks, ne eg 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels. $2 to $2.50; Eggs, 
$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


6 AMES FREE & useful articles for onl$ 2-6mo. subs. 

to PoultryKeeper at 25c. Every poultry 
raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. 
Address POULTRY KEEPER Co., Box 41 Parkesburg, Pa. 
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he largest breedersin the world use 


PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 


of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
everything we sell. 
for 1897 printed in colors will be maile 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Ill, 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay =i giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 


Not acent until pam gy *. ON TRIAL. 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you for a steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on poultry and incubators and 
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A GOLD WATCH 
W. G. BAKER wap eysy ct iuce 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


Just go among your friends and sell a 
mixed order amounting in total to 50 Ibs. 
fora Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set: 251bs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; or sell 7% lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle: 200 lbs. for a 
pap emmy eee alt ig Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 
8 lbs. for a pair of skates. 

Express or freight paid if cash is sent 

with order. Send address on postal for 

Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. 19), Springfield, Mass. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
; FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PRESIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

Vice-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SecRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drirectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. oer 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








THE COUNTY SALARIES BILL. 





The question which has received the 
most careful and deliberate consideration 
by the Farmers’ Clubs throughout the 
State during the past year is that of the 
fee system in county offices. The discussion 
has been general and thorough, and the 
conclusions arrived at as to the most effec- 
tive method of correcting the existing evils 
of the present system have been so unani- 
mous in their general trend that but little 
difficulty ha: been experienced in further 
planning the work. . 

This unanimity found expression in the 
adoption, at the recent convention of the 
State Association, of the following prin- 
ciple: 

“That all county officials be paid in full 
for their respective services by stated sala- 
ries fixed by the respective Boards of Super- 
visors; and thatit be made a criminal of- 
fence for such officials to receive any fees or 
other perquisites in addition to their sala- 
ries. Further, that the fees collected in 
county offices be readjusted on an equitable 
basis, and that hereafter all such fees be 
turned into the county treasury and be- 
come a part of the general fund.” 

This principle, together with the other 
declarations of the Association were wide- 
ly published throughout the State in the 
newspaper reports of the convention, and 
from the very beginning received loyal and 
hearty support upon every side from every 
practical business man in the State. 

In response to this demand for practical, 
business-like methods in the transaction of 
public business, Representative Kimmis, on 
the 3d inst., introduced House Bill No. 198, 
of which the following is the complete 
text: 

A bill providing for the payment of sala- 
ries to county officers and providing for the 
disposition of the fees received by such 
officers. 

Sec. 1. The people of the State of Michi- 
gan enact, That the Boards of Supervisors 
of the several counties shall determine the 
compensation which the county officers 
shall receive for their respective services, 
which compensation so determined, shall 
be in lieu of all salaries, fees and per- 
quisites now received by them under previ- 
ous acts. 

Sec. 2. The compensation so fixed, as pro- 
vided in section one, shall be a specific an- 
nual salary, payable monthly by the coun- 
ty treasurer out of any money in the coun- 
ty treasury, upon order of the person en- 
titled thereto. And it shall be unlawful 
for the said Boards of Supervisors to grant 
to said officers any compensation other 
than the specific annual salary aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. At the last regular session of the 
Board of Supervisors preceding an election 
at which any county officer or officers are 
to be elected, said Board of Supervisors 
shall fix the salary of each of the said 
ofticers so to be elected, which salary shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during 
the term for which said county officers 
shall be elected. 

Sec: 4. The provisions of this act shall 
not be: construed as repealing existing pro- 
visions for the fixing and collecting of fees 
for specific services by said county officer or 
officers, but wherever by law a fee is or 
hereafter shall be prescribed for any ser- 
vice rendered by such officer or officers, it 
shall be the duty of said officer or officers 
to charge and collect such fees and in case 
he fails so to do, where such fee is collect- 
able, he shall be personally liable to the 
county for the amount of such fee, and an 
action of assumpsit ‘may be sustained upon 
his bond by the county treasurer in the 
name of the county for the fees for which 
he is liable under this act, which amounts 
when collected shall be paid into the 
treasury in the same manner as though they 
had been collected by the officer in default. 
And if any county officer or officers shall 
fail to pay over monthly to the county 
treasurer all fees so collected by him, he 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement, 
and tipon conviction thereof before any 
court of competent jurisdiction, shall be 

unished by a fine not less than one hun- 
fred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the state 
prison for not less than one year nor more 
than five years. or both such fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the court. 

. Sec. 5. Every county officer who is or 
hereafter shal! be required by law to charge 
and collect fees for the performance of an 
service by him, shall keepa beok in whic 





n 
he shall record at the time of the renditio 
of such service the name of the person fo 
whom the service was rendered, and the fe 
charged therefor and the name of the per 
son or persons from whom he shall collec 
any fee and the service for which said fee 
was collected, and the amount of such fee, 
the date of receiving the same, and the na- 
ture and character of the service rendered 
by him, which book shall be kept open to 
the inspection of the public,and any sme 
desiring to inspect such book shall have 
free access thereto. And at the expiration 
of each calendar month he shall make and 
file with the county treasurer a complete 
and accurate transcript of all the entries in 
his said book. Failure to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fineof not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not less than 
thirty nor more than ninety days or both 
such fine and imprisonment in the discre- 
tion of the court. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR THE CLUBS. 


The introduction of the Kimmis County 
Salaries bill means special work for every 
club at its next meeting. The bill’ is 
brought forward in obeisance to the popu- 
lar demands of a practical people, and to 
the people will the legislators look for ad- 
vice as to its treatment. 

A powerful lobby against the measure, 
made up of the few whose pockets its 
enactment would touch, may safely be 
counted upon. How can this influence be 
overcome? Simply by a counter movement 
on the part of the people themselves in the 
form of resolutions submitted to their 
respective senators and representatives in 
the legislature. 

Let no Farmers’ Club fail at its next 
meeting to pass such a resolution support- 
ing House Bill No. 198, and to send copies 
of the resolution, signed by the president 
and secretary of the club, to the senator 
and representative of the district in which 
the club is located. Remember the success 
of the measure depends upon this action. 

And may we not also say, let no Grange 
or other organization of practical business 
men fail to take similar action? 

This is one of those popular movements 
in which every citizen of this great State 
who believes in a good government, honest- 
ly administered on business-].ke principles, 
is intensely interested; and let every one do 
his part toward supporting it. 

Nor need the support given to this 
measure be limited to the formal organiza- 
tions. Nothing is more powerful than in- 
dividual, personal appeal, and _ private 
letters to our respective legislators, 
whether we are members of any formal 
organization or not, will be honored by 
them and exert a powerful influence in the 
final disposition of the question. 

Let no member of the legislature fail to 
hear from his constituents on this ques- 
tion. Let no Farmers’ Club forgetit. Let 
no Grange or any other organization of 
practical business men forget it. Let no 
good citizen forget to do his duty in the 
matter. 

Whatever is done must be done at once. 
House Bill No. 198 must receive our active 
support. it must have it at once. 











As the time is now at hand when the 
direct work of the local clubs in securing 
legislation must begin, we deem it also an 
opportune time to present to our readers the 
paper on, “Effective Work with the Legis- 
lature,’ by Robert Gibbons, read at the 
recent Convention of the State Association. 


The entire article is full of valuable prac- 
tical suggestions ana should be carefully 
read. by every club worker in the State. 





LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 


If business lags in the House, Speaker 
Gordon is the last man to be blamed. 


* * 
* 


Skeptical though the people may be, there 
is an atmosphere of business-like reform 
plainly manifest in both Houses. 

* * 
* 

Representative Hammond’s Anti-Trust 
bill is plain, simple and concise, and best of 
all it seems to hit the nail squarely on the 
head. 





* * 
* 


There is too great a majority of practical 
business men, farmers and otherwise, in 
both Senate and House to make possible 
the defeat of the Kimmis County Salaries 
bill. 

* < * 

Representative Campbell’s bill which pro- 
vides that the subscribers to newspapers 
and other periodicals cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the payment for the same be- 
yond the time regularly subscribed for, will 
be supported by the unanimous verdict of a 
long-suffering-public, 





EFFECTIVE WORK WITH THE 
LEGISLATURE. 





[Paper read by Robert Gibbons before the annual 
meeting of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, and ordered printed by vote of the As- 
sociation. ] 

Mr. President: I have been requested to 
give to this Association my opinion of the 
lines upon which effective work can bedone 
with the Scate legislature. Certainly the 
subject is an important one to every citizen 
of the State, for the laws passed by that 
body may have a commanding influence up- 
on our material interests, either for good or 
ill. 

In considering questions relating to our 
legislature it is well to ask of whom it is 
composed, and why it has an existence. 
The first question is readily answered: It is 
composed of citizens like ourselves, selected 
by their friends and neighbors, or a major- 
ity of them, to represent the particular sec- 
tion from which they come. The second 
question may be answered as follows: The 
legislature exists because it has been found 
necessary to have representatives of the 
various parts of the State meet together to 
discuss and pass upon‘questions relating to 
the public welfare. It has no powers ex- 
cept such as have been delegated to it by 
the people. It should be remembered, there- 
fore, when the legislature is being criticis- 
ed, and condemned or praised, that its 
members are our friends and neighbors,and 
citizens who are, or should be, equally in- 
terested with ourselves in the welfare and 
prosperity of the whole State. Referring to 
the legislature as if it were made up of men 
who were opposed to any measures calculat- 
ed for the public good, or whose interests 
are opposed to those of the mass of the 
people, is wrong 1n principle and fact, and 
certain to be resented by its members. Any 
one of us, placed in the same position would 
show just the same resentment. 

The fact that a man has been chosen by 
the votes of his party associates and friends 
as a member of the legisiature, is no good 
reason why he should become dishonest,un- 
scrupulous, or unpatriotic. On the contrary 
it should add to his patriotism and public 
spirit. Iregard it as an unfortunate fact 
that it has become the custom to refer to 
the legislature of this State, as a body, in 
terms of derision, or as unworthy of con- 
fidence and respect. I think this is very 
largely the result of the work of the city 
newspapers, and those who represent them. 
They apply to it epithets and names cal- 
culated to belittle its members and bring 
the whole body into contempt. Could there 
be anything more demoralizing to such a 
body, or better calculated to lowerits moral 
standard than the constant abuse that is 
poured out in the columns of the daily press 
upon each recurring legislature? 

I feel certain that we cannot do effective 
work with the legislature if we begin our 
efforts by abuse, or hints of dishonesty and 
ignorance. I not on!y believe such a method 
would be bad policy, but that such beliefs 
are founded upon prejudice, and are very 
unjust to the individual members. Our first 
efforts should be to remove this prejudice 
from our own minds that we may the better 
be able to present our views ina clear and 
candid manner. When our prejudices have 
been got rid of, the next question to becon- 
sidered is whether the particular measure 
favored is really one which will prove bene- 
ficial, and is within the limitations of the 
State constitution. In other words, to quote 
from the famous David Crockett, weshould 
‘“‘be sure we’re right, then go ahead.” A 
good deal of legislation is so hurriedly pass- 
ed upon that it becomes law before itis 
known to be in accord with the State con- 
Stitution, or the results of its enactment 
fully understood. ‘The Courts declare it not 
in accord with the provisions of the con- 
stitution, and the legislature is blamed for 
the passage of such an act. The press then 
accuse the members of veniality or iguo- 
rance, when the facts are they were only 
weak enough to listen to popular clamor, 
and desired to meet the popular demand. 
The moral courage to stand outin such a 
case is not possessed by every individual, 
for we all like to stand well with our friends, 
and have the support of the people. 

One reason why I value so highly this 
association of farmers’ clubs is because 
they afford such a fine opportunity to dis- 
cuss proposed measures, to study out their 
probable effect when placed upon the 
Statute book, and thus prevent the fre- 
quent mistakes from which this and other 
states have suffered. 

Having decided that a certain measure 
would be generally beneficial to the people, 
and that itis clearly within our constitu- 
tional rights, the next question is the best 
manner in which to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the legislative body. A bill em- 
bodying the proposed law, carefully pre- 
pared, should be placed in the hands of a 
working member—one who is known to be 
conscientious, and in accord with the pro- 
visions of the proposed law. He will in- 
troduce it, and after its reference to the 
appropriation committee, a time will be set 
upon which those who favor or object to it 
can be heard. Here is where the most 
effective work can be done. A strong dele- 
gation, representing a number of clubs, 
should be on hand with their arguments 
well prepared, so as to convince the com- 
mittee of the desirability of the proposed 
law, and the benefits expected from its 
enactment. This should be followed up 
with petitions from every club in the 
State, which can be signed at the regular 
meetings ona form prepared for the pur- 
pose. Then each member of the clubs 
Should bestir himself to secure the signa- 
tures of farmers who are not yet members 
of the organization. And right here is 
where a great deal of work must be done so 
as to bring outsiders intotline, and prevent 





any antagonisms springing up which may 
be used effectually in defeating the 
measure, provided there is any consider- 
able body of men interested in its defeat. 
They will surely use this antagonism to 
show a division of sentiment regarding the 
desirability of the proposed law and a 
lack of harmony among farmers them- 
selves on the subject. 

Some may wonder why one part of the 
farmers should antagonize the wishes of 
another portion, especially upon a matter 
which is clearly in the interests of both. 
It looks very singular to the superficial ob- 
server, but is easily understood once the 
reason is sought for. Those who have 
inaugurated the movement generally be- 
long to some organization, and such or- 
ganizations are usually regarded with sus- 
picion by those who are not members, as 
they believe there is some ulterior purpose 
at the bottom of the movement—some per- 
sonal or organized interest to subserve— 
as the reason why it is working for its suc- 
cess, Itis the aby gee natural to us all 
when we do not fully understand the ques- 
tion at issue, and it can only be removed 
by patience and sound reasoning on the 
part of those who have taken up the work 
of pushing forward the measure. It must 
be remembered that outsiders have not 
had the opportunity to listen to the argu- 
ments advanced, or taken part themselves 
in the discussions, which have finally 
crystallized sentiment and unified members 
of organizations in which they have taken 
place. The man who does not know is the 
man to be feared when a movement to re- 
form abuses or secure the enactment of de- 
sirable laws isin progress. Ignorance and 
prejudice are the citadels in which the 
opposition take refuge, when reason and 
argument have compelled their retreat 
from the open field of free discussion. 

With this class of people work, to be 
effective,must be carried on with great tact 
and patience, and nothing done to alarm 
their suspicions or harden their prejudices. 
We must work along the line of moral 
suasion, not with too much heat or force, 
but saying a little here and a little there 
which will start thought and study among 
those who are unconvinced. In discussing 
questions with such people, it should 
always be along the line, ‘‘Come, let us rea- 
son together. Our interests are identical, 
and we want your aid in a matter which 
will be: not only to the advantage of our- 
selves, but to our fellow farmers.”’ 

I have spoken at length upon this branch 
of the subject, not only because of its im- 
portance, but because the man who does 
not understand is likely to be found in the 
ranks of the opposition if we do not take 
the pains to get him in line with the senti- 
ment we are interested in spreading. I had 
an experience in this line myself,which was 
a lesson to me that is not yet forgotten. I 
will tell the story in a few words, and per- 
haps it may have the same influence on 
others thatit had on myself. After dis- 
cussing for some two years in the columns 
of the FARMER the present methodg of 
marketing grain ineMichigan, and pointing 
out the great advantages that would result 
to producers if there was a system of grad- 
ing and weighing grain under the super- 
vision of the State, a bill was introduced in 
the legislature providing for the proposed 
change. It really meant a difference of 
from three to four cents per bushel upon 
half of the marketable wheat crop of the 
State, and a large amount upon the crops 
of oats, barley, rye and clover seed, and I 
felt certain of the earnest — of the 
farmers in the matter. When the bill came 


up before the committee, those who favored - 


the present method were on hand with 
petitions signed by numerous farmers, pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill. 
They had been told that the new law would 
require the appointment of a great many 
new Officials, whom they would have to pay, 
while at present they paid nothing for 
inspection. Of course this was untrue in 
both particulars, but that made no differ- 
ence. The legislators concluded,and right- 
ly so under the circumstances, that it was 
best vot to have anything to do with the 
matter when the parties most interested 
were so divided in sentiment. Thatis why 
I say that the man who does not know is 
the man to fear, and we want to get rid of 
him as nearly as possible by using the 
farmers’ clubs, and all kindred organiza- 
tions, to spread a knowledge of the facts 
regarding any public question upon which 
legislation is desired. 

If we have the mass of the people on our 
side we shall always win in the end, pro- 
vided the measures presented for never’ 
are just and right, and in accord with the 
constitution of the State. If we cannot 
unite the people with us on a question, 
then it is best to defer action until it is bet- 
ter understood. Even when alaw is placed 
upon the statute book it is likely to prove 
worthless—a dead letter—if public senti- 
ment is not strong enough in its favor to 
demand Its enforcement. Thestatute books 
of our State are loaded with dead laws, 
which are a standing argument against 
hasty and ill-considered legislation. Some 
of them were found to have just the con- 
trary effect from what was hoped and be- 
lieved by those who favored their enact- 
ment. he mortgage tax law was a case in 
point. It was justin principle, but instead 
of a boon to the debtor, it became a serious 
obstacle to the borrower, and _ inflicted 
grave injury upon many. Human nature 
must be reckoned with in formulating laws 
for the observance of a community, and the 
average man resents the enforcement of 
any law that interferes in the slightest 
manner with what he believes to be his 
constitutional rights. That is why so 
many laws prove worthless, and we may as 
well understand this when urging the pass- 
age of new or the amendment of old ones. 

Another point I wish to refer to, and that 
is the necessity for concentrated effort, 
Don’t scatter your strength over a number 
of subjects, Select the most important, 
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and let every effort possible be made to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Pay no 
attention to any other question until that 
one is settled. y this means you accom- 
plish something. If you take up a number 
of questions, the great probability is you 
will fail on all of them. Concentration 
wins on the battlefield, in public life and 
in private business. Let us use it to its ut- 
most limit when we are advocating a desir- 
able measure, or opposing an undesirable 
one. 

Let us also be honest in our methods, 
candid with those who are on the opposite 
side, so that victory will leave us nothing 
to regret, and the opposition will feel com- 
pelled to regard us with respect. Even 
success will not justify deceit or unfair- 
ness. 

Tosum up the whole matter in a few 
words, to accomplish anything useful in 
legislation, work should be begun with the 
peopie. When they are educated to the 
change, and sentiment is so united as to 
leave no room for doubt, then work should 
be begun with the legislature. It looks 
like a long way around, but it is really the 
shortest and safest way in the end. And 
in working with either the people or the 
legislature, it must always be keptin mind 
that the great mass of our citizens are honest 
and patriotic, and that mistakes on the 

art of either generally come from imper- 
ect knowledge of the merits of a measure 
they are called upon to consider. There- 
fore, when you wish to accomplish any- 
thing, first convince those who have legis- 
lation in charge of the value of the pro- 

osed law, reinforce and sustain them by 
etters and petitions, and secure the help 
ofthe press to point out the benefits which 
will accrue from its passage. 

You will say this means a lot of hard 
work. It does, and this should be under- 
stood before a start is made, for you don’t 
waat to put your hand to the plow and look 
back. Ihave never known anything of 
value to have been accomplished without 
work. It is the touchstone of success in 
private effort or public achievement, and 
without it there is neither glory nor honor, 
nor the final success which crowns earnest 
and persevering effort. 





REPOR'Ls KOM LOCAL CLUBS. 





ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the February meeting of the Novi 
Argonaut Farmers’ Club. the discussion of 
the Association question for the month 
brought out the following expressions: 

Were the ladies given topics that they 
could discuss as an advancement to them- 
selves, they would more actively engage in 
and be more active in club work, as the 
farmer’s wife is often more interestedJjn the 
uplifting and progressiveness of the work of 
the clubs than are the farmers themselves. 

The idea also prevailed that the questions 
submitted to the cldbs during the past 
months were such as must interest the 
ladies, as the lessening of taxation is of as 
much importance to the farmers’ wives as 
to the farmer, and they should also take an 
active part in these discussions. 

It was also urged that the questions 
assigned should be along educational lines, 
or at least be such that the gentlemen 
would feel like taking an active part in 
their discussion. That the frequency of 
given topics is not ofso great importance as 
the substance,of those topics. 

Asa result of an informal, though thor- 
ough discussion by the club, the following 
expression was taken: That only as the 
questions given out are of such a nature as 
to be equally instructive and interesting to 
the farmer as well as to his wife will they 
receive the favor of this club. 

MRS. J. D. HAZEN, Cor. Sec. 
CONCORD FARMERS CLUB. 


The January meeting of this club was 
held at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Parmeter, with about the 
usu3l number present. 

The afternoon session opened with Presi- 
dent Stoddard in the chair. The question 
for discussion, ‘‘How can we best adjust 
the salaries of our county officers?” was 
opened by E. H. Dewey. 

The question was thoroughly discussed. 
It was the opinion of many of the members 
that it could be done by sending petitions 
to the legislature. 

Mr. Rowe said:thata part of the salary 
was regulated by State law and part by the 
supervisors. 

The question was asked, ‘‘How has the 
State Association secured such reductions 
in salaries of county officers, since it was 
not done by legislation?” 


The second question of the day, ‘“‘What 
can the farmers of America do to better 
their financial condition?” was opened by 
Dr. J. L. Parmeter, who spoke at some 
length upon the subject, urging the neces- 
sity of more system in farming;the keeping 
of a dabit and credit account; educating 
themselves that they may know their pow- 
er; seeking to gain a knowledge of the 
elements of the soil, that they may have 
some definite system of keeping up the fer- 
tility of the soil and the productiveness of 
their farms; the remedies lie very much 
within themselves. 

The taxing of mortgages was next taken 
up for discussion. It was thought that if 
every one were assessed forall the property 
they owned, if they gavein an honest ac- 
count of what they. are worth, the burden 
of taxation would be lessened. 

The question, ‘Should mothers train their 
daughters in domestic work, and should 
children assist their parents as wage 
earners?’”? was opened by Mrs. Geo. Tefft 
and Rev. A. R. Gay. Mrs. Tefft read a 
paper in which she said the aim of some 
mothers seems to be to make their daugh- 
ters as idle and useless as possible. When 
girls think it is not respectable to be indus- 
trious,principle as well as habit has become 





perverted. All young girls should learn the 
practical routine of housework,by perform- 
ing the duties with theirown hands, Every 
woman, rich or poor, should have a prac- 
tical knowledge of housework. She thought 
children should have the money they earn, 
providing the parents are in circumstances 
to do without it and the children are in- 
clined to use it wisely, as in self-improve- 
ment, or in saving for <a pore purpose. 

Rev. Mr. Gay followed with some inter- 
esting remarks. He thought all children 
should be early taught to take an active 
share in the home, that every one required 
plenty of physical exercise to develop the 
body and thus become strong and robust. 

The next meeting will be held atthe home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cochran the first 
Saturday in February. 

JOSEPHINE THRESHKER, Reporter. 
VASSAR*FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club held its January meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Davies on Jan- 
uary 21st, and over fifty interested people 
were present. 

President Chas. Johnson called the meet- 
ing to order at 11 0’clock, and the regular 
order of business was gone through. A res- 
olution was passed that children who had 
reached the age of thirteen years could be- 
come members and be eutitled to all the 
privileges of the club. 

At the regular afternoon session we first 
listened to a paper on “The Mission of the 
Farmers’ Club,’ by C. E. Selden. This 
paper was received with much interest. He, 
well explained the great good being done 
and that could be done by the Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

After a nicely rendered recitation by Miss 
Lecni Livingston, a paper on, ‘System in 
Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary L. Living- 
ston wasread. This paper brought out many 
good suggestions by the ladies of the club 
which were both interesting and instruc- 
tive. A program was arranged for the next 
meeting, after which we adjourned to meet 
at the home of C. R. Selden on Feb. 18th. 

We now, at the close of our second meet- 
ing, have a membership of forty-three, 
which shows the interest the people of this 
community are taking in the work. 

W. T. LEWIS, Cor. Sec. 
STOCKBRIDGE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular meeting of this club was held 
at the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Stocking, on Jan. 30th, with over 
sixty present. 

After dinner the club was called to order 
by President Thompson. The report ofthe 
delegate to the State Association was then 
given and general and earnest interest was 
shown in the work of the Association. 

The remainder of the general business of 
the club being transacted, after music and 
recitations, W. W. Haveland read a paper 
on “Direct Legislation with Initiative and 
Referendum.” The paper was well discuss- 
ed by Messrs. A. A. Hall; W. H. Howlett, 
H. Dwight and others. The general opinion 
seemed to be that referendum in all cases 
could hardly be used by the people in all 
legislation. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Prof. A. A. Hall in Stockbridge on 
Feb. 27th. W. G. NICHOLS, Cor. Sec. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


One of the most profitable meetings of 
this club was held at the beautiful home of 
Mr. Chas. Leonard, in Burlington, on 
January 21st. A large number of members 
were in attendance and all seemed intent 
on having a pleasant and profitable time. 

After dinner among the many good 
things of the literary program was a paper 
by Mrs. J. R. Blake, on the subject, ‘*The 
farmer’s relation to socicty.’”? ‘The paper 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all, and was re- 
ceived with hearty applause. 

It was formally decided that the club 
would make a special exhibit at the next 
county fair, and the president appointed a 
committee to solicit exhibits. 

H. B. Smith next read a paper, taking 
for his subject “The survival of the 
fittest.” He stated, among other things, 
that in union there is strength and that it 
applied to all branches of business. Or- 
ganization exists in political parties, in- 
corporations, and among the labor classes; 
so also it should exist among the farmers. 
There should be unity of action for desired 
legislation. 

The next question was brought up in 
the form of a debate. The subject was, 
“Shall the people have the benefit of 
direct legislation?” W.D. Baker took the 
affirmative and J. F. McCausey the nega- 
tive. A general discussion followed, near- 
ly all of which favored the negative side of 
the question. The session closed with a 
question box. 

MARY A. DUNKS, Cor. Sec’y. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS CLUB. 


One of the most successful meetings of 
this club was held on January 13th at the 
pleasant home of Mr. Luther Smith. Al- 
though the day was somewhat disagree- 
able there were about seventy-five present. 
President W. H. Colyer called the meeting 
to order. 

After the usual excellent literary exer- 
cises came the club question for the day, 
“Do the farmers get what belongs to them 
when they take their grain to the mill to 
have it ground? If not, why not?” 

The discussion was opened by the Presi- 
dent with a paper on the subject, supple- 
mented by remarks. He cited some in- 
stances where one-fifth the grain was taken 
for toll. Healso referred to the law as 

iven in Howell’s Annotated Statutes, Vol. 

— 1618, and Vol. 3, Sections 1619 and 
1621. 

Mr. Austin thought that the millers 
were not making much money, and that if 
farmers would clean their grain before going 
to mill they would have no occasion to find 
fault with the millers. Others thought, 
however, that the millers had been taking 
the lion’s share for —— time. The discus- 
sion was animated and lively and created 


quite an interest among those who took 
part in it. 

After the report of the executive com- 
mittee the club adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Mallory on Feb- 
ruary 10th, at which time the following 
question will be taken up: ‘How can we 
increase the fertility of our farms?” led by 
Milton Wolverton. 

W. H. COLYER, President. 


TECUMSEH AND FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of this club was held at 
the home of Albert C. Alesworth, in 
Franklin, Friday evening, January 22d. 
Although the night was exceedingly cold 
and the roads somewhat drifted, a good 
crowd was in attendance. After listening 
toa good literary program the following 
questions were brought up and discussed: 

The first was that the present system of 
granting certificates is detrimental to the 
best interests of the common schools. 

The second was, that bicycles ought to 
be taxed and the tax used for the improve- 
ment of the highways. 

The club then adjourned to meet in two 
weeks at the home of Geo. Swartz, when 
the following topic will be discussed: We 
recommend that all county officers be paid 
a salary fixed by the board of super- 
visors, and that ail money pertaining to 
said offices be turned into the county 
treasury. The discussion will be opened 
by Wm. Waldron. 

ELLA M. MUNGER, Cor. Sec’y. 
WEST LEONI AND EAST BLACKMAN FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. St. John on January 2l1st. The 
name of the club has been changed from 
North Leoni to the above. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Crafts, and after the usual opening 
exercises, two new members joined the 
club. _A letter being read by the secretary 
of the Brooklyn Club relating to the Jackson 
County Farmers’ Institute society, solicit- 
ing members for the same, the sentiments 
were adopted by the club, after which a 
discussion ensued as to the advisability of 
a permanent organization of a Jackson 
County Farmers’ Club. 

H. McClure, Ed. St. John, Wm. Beebe 
and several others thought it a wise plan 
and on a rising vote the club supported the 
idea unanimously. 

Among the best questions trom the ques- 
tion box were the following: What are 
the salaries of the officers of the Jackson 
County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company? This was answered by Ed. St. 
John. The answer brought ont a warm 
discussion regarding the salary of the Sec- 
retary. The opinions of a number were 
that there were plenty of men qualified for 
the office who would be glad to take it at 
less salary. 

Which is the best churn to use? Answers 
favored the bent wood and barrel churns, 
the users of each championing the ones 
they were using. 

What is the opinion of the club regarding 
the voting of $80,000 for a court house the 
coming spring? The question was laid on 
the table for one month when a thorough 
discussion will be given it. 

The question of supervisors’ fees came 
up for discussion. It was thought that the 
supervisors had been very free to comply 
with the demands of the public to have the 
salaries of county officers reduced, and the 
club was unanimous in the opinion that a 








supervisor should not receive more than a 
juryman, which is two dollars a day. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nichols on 


F bruary 25th. 
MRS. S. J. MADDEN, Reporter. 





Presidential Inauguration—Low Rates via 
Michigan Central. 

In connection with the above occasion at 
Washington, D. C., March 4th, Michigan 
Central agents have been authorized to 
name very low rates. Special aE car 
service has also been arranged for. If you 
are interested valuable information can be 
obtained by conferring with Michigan 
Central Agents. 





THE WAGON. 


By the use of low down wheels the wagon for 
loading purposes has been brought to a convenient 
height. This broad tired wheel is probably worthy 
of more consideration on account of its not sinking 
into the soil as does the ordinary wheel. It is there- 
fore of great service in the meadows, corn or small 
grain flelds. Just as fast as the steel wheels with 
oval staggered spokes become known, they will take 
the place of the wooden ones and save mankinda 
vast amount of annoyance and expense. 

= 






ZA The Electric 
Wheel Co., of 
Quincy, Il., are 


making the stag- 
gered oval spoke, 
broad tired wheel 
at a remarkably 
low figure. These 
wheels are made 
to fit any axle 
without extra 
charge, and are 
also made of any 
size you want 
and with any 
width of tire with- 
out extra charge. 
They also make 
alow down handy 
wagon on which 
their wheels are 
used. Inorder to 
introduce the 
« wheels they make 
avery low price on the running gear and in their 
catalogue will be found a full explapation of the 
wheels, and the proposition they make. They also 
manufacture wheels for threshing machines, 
engines and cultivators and other farm implements. 
Their vatalogue is free if you mention this paper. 















Genuine Truss 4 
[pat’d.] we change % 
position from hips 
spineand bones to the 
natural cushions of 
muscles. No straps. 
By the ball-bear- 
ing pad, we use 
Rupture’s Own <2 
Force to retain 
itself. 
Full particulars in our book, gent free in plain, 
sealed envelope. This may not reappear, Write now. 
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CHAS. CLUTHE Co., 


213 Woodward Ave. 








The Detroit College of Commerce, 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 
$75 to Graduate in either Department. Write 
for College Journal to WM. E. CATON, Supt.s 
11 to 17 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. : 








York, Neb., Jan. 15, 1897. 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF ITS COUNTRYMEN. 


I have no trouble in convincing others of its superior merits, as 

ou will see from the fact that during the first month in which I 
ooked the matter up, I sold to n-y neighbors ten Improved United 
States Separators, seven of these being in my own town, where 
there had been in the past three months five De Lavals, four Shar- 
Ales, and one Empire in on trial, and at the present time no one in 
the town owns an 
South Vernon, V:., 


- The Improved U.S. Separator__ 


FIRST IN WAR..... 

Our catalogue gives a full statement of the now famous St. John 
battle at Hubbardton, Vt., between the Improved United States, 
the Sharples and the De Laval; the Improved U. S. beating them 
in the four vital points of clean skimming, amount per hour, 
general durability and ease of running. 


FIRST IN PEACE..... 


Weare se.iing our butter 1t two cents above market price, and 
are making at least one-haii more butter from the same number of 
cows or same m.]k that my neighbors do. The se 
to the calves and hogs warm and fresh, paying almost as much in 
raising calves as ‘he butter is worth, 
milk and selling it too as een ix we ever tried. 


rated milk goes 
It comes as near using the 


D. STILLSON, 
Editor Nebraska Bee Keeper. 


ty. other separator than the Improved United States. 
N, DUN 


arch 7, 1896. ? KLEE, 





Futt ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 








“ LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 
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~ 
The Nos. 

98 and 99 wood 
and steel beam 2 
plows fitted with Non- “SS 
breakable Steel Standards 
and the Celebrated No. 40 meet 
all requirements and cannot be 


equalled. 








Zook Out for Imitations and Buy Only of the Regular Oliver Agents, 


and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


“> Oliver Chilled PLOWS 


Are the Best on Earth. 
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YOUR EYES. 








Oh, praise me not with your lips, Dear One, 
Though your tender words I prize; 
But dearer by far is the soulful gaze 
Of your eyes, your beautiful eyes, 
Your tender, loving eyes. 


Oh, chide me not with your lips, Dear One, 
Though I cause your bosom sighs; 
You can make repentance deeper far 
By your sad, reproving eyes, 
Your sorrowful, troubled eyes. 


Words, at the best, are but hollow sounds; 
Above in the beaming skies, 
The constant stars say never a word, 
But only smile with their eyes— 
Smile on with their lustrous eyes. 


Then breathe no vow with your lips, Dear One; 
On the winged wind speech flies, 
But I read the truth of your noble heart, 
In your soulful, speaking eyes— 
In yourdeep and beautiful eyes. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


IN ALSACE. 








Salome stood on the bridge which 
spanned the foaming stream, and gazed 
dreamily at the mountains beyond,and then 
at the meadows. Salome’s cows were slow- 
ly coming homeward. In the pasture she 
could see her sister, Frederika, making the 
hay. The girl was not lazy, only dreamy. 
Presently Salome was by her sister’s side. 
Then each one took a bundle of hay and 
carried it to their father’s outhouse, for old 
Dominic was the forester. 

The girls worked on. when Salome’s bun- 
dle of hay was seized and carried for her. 
The girl turned surprised, and there was 
Morand, the young forester. She knew he 
had come, for her father had expected him. 
Dominic was to teach him forest ways. 

“T thought it was Cousin Joseph,”’ cried 
Salome with a smile, and then Frederika 
laughed. ‘We were expecting Cousin 
Joseph; you know he is shut up for weeks 
in his factory. Joseph cares less for the 
grand forest and its wild beauty than he 
does for gardens and their flowers.” 

“JT do not admire his tastes,’ answered 
Morand. 

Then homeward went the two girls, and 
the man followed, and as they passed the 
window of their little house, there was the 
old mother, and Salome kissed her. Fred- 
erika stood a little in the back ground. 
She now turned back and sought a new 
bundle of bay. Then Morand ran after 
Fredericka and took ker bundle and carried 
it for her. 

Then the father joined the three young 
people. Now Frederika, who was the prac- 
tical sister, went into the house to prepare 
the evening meal. 

“Come along, Morand,” said the old 
forester; “‘the soup will get cold, and we 
must milk the cows before we go in.”’ 

Morand looked in despair; he had never 
milked a cow in his life. ‘tI have much to 
learn,” muttered he, piteously. 

“Supper is waiting,” said Frederika. As 
they hastened on, Salome noticed that 
Morand had stuck in his button-hole a 
bunch of flowers. They were crocuses, 

“So you like crocuses, M. Morand?” 

a thought you did, Mile. Salome,’’ he 
said. 

So, for a time, Morand lived with the 
forester. The harvest was gathered, and 
there was a good stock of potatoes. The 
winter was coming along and a cold one, 
but the family were prepared to face it. 
Salome’s mother required the girl’s con- 
stant attention. 

Joseph came now on every Sunday. He 
was overseer of the factory in the neigh- 


boring little town. Everybody respected 
Joseph. The young man was the support 
of his family. Perhaps his visits to his 


cousins were not as pleasant as before. 
The fact was, though no one knew it, he 
was in love with Frederika. Then he felt 
twinges of jealousy. He was uncertain 
whether Morand liked Salomeor Frederika. 

“Besides,” thought Joseph, ‘the will soon 
get his nomination to be forester else- 
where. A few months’ patience—I shall 
speak to my uncle, and Frederika wi! not 
say me nay.” 

Morand watched Frederika from morn- 
ing till night, engaged in her household 
cares, 

“The time will come,” he said softly to 
himself. 

One night the moon shone in through 
the frosty windows. Salome sat at the 
foot of the bed, watching her sleeping 
mother. 

“She looks less pale than yesterday,” 
thought Salome. ‘Perhaps father is right, 
she will revive in the spring.” 

Morand and Frederika were laughing 
together—sometimes even her father, too— 
but Salome only sat and watched her 
mother. 

“Take care, my child, take care.” the 
mother feebly murmured, as the listless 
hand dropped, and over. the beloved fea- 
tures came a solemn, terrible beauty. Sa- 
lome uttered a sharp cry and lost con- 
sciousness. 

When she came to herself she was beside 
the kitchen, Morand alone sitting near her. 

“Thank God, my child. your mother was 
not alone when she died!’’ she heard her 
father say. 

Morand at once found the means of send- 
ing the sad news to Joseph, and Joseph 
came at once. It was a bitter cold day 
when the mother was buried in the village 
graveyard. It was terrible work making 
their way through the deepsnow. Itwas 


A 


Joseph who gave Frederika his hand, and 
Morand supported Salome. 

“Why, why,” Salome said to herself a 
thousand times, “did my poor mother bid 
me ‘take care’?” 

Father Dominic seemed to take now no 
—" in passing events. His wife was 

ead. 2 

Then an unusual thing happened.” Dom- 
inie wrote a letter, and‘Morand went to 
the village to post it. In a week after- 
ward Morand had a letter, and he read 
that be had an appointment as forester in 
another part of the country—or should he 
prefer it, he might remain as Dominic’s 
assistant. 

Morand hesitated. The old forester, who 
had guessed the contents of the letter, had 
turned aside 

Salome watched both with evident anxie- 
ty. Frederika, busy preparing dinner, was 
the only one who took no heed. ; 

Morand met Salome’s inquiring eyes. “‘I 
am appointed forester to a place fairly well 
paid, but a long way from here.” 

‘A long way from here,” repeated the old 
man. “I begged that favor. I wanted to 
keep you here; [am not the man I once 
was; my strength does not come back with 
spring; I think she must have taken it 
—_— her, all my courage and all, my 

ope. 

is daughters tried to comfort him, but 
he shook his head without replying. Mo- 
rand precipitately escaped from the room. 

When the young man came back, his din- 
ner had been laid for him only. But Fred- 
erika had taken care that all should be 
quite comfortable for him, even more so 
than usual; and she was in the kitchen 
alone. Morand seized her hands. 

“If I go to that far-off place, will you go 
with me?” 

‘“‘Wherever you like,” said she, simply. 

She had hitherto-been too busy to think 
of love. But when Morand took her in his 
arms a deep joy took possession of poor 
Frederika. 

At this moment the door opened and Sa- 
lome entered. Frederika hastily drew back, 
but her hands were still clasped in her 
lover’s, and Salome saw it. 

“Sister,” said Morand, with a smile. 

Amazement, almost stupor, was written 
on the poor girl’s white face. All she mut- 
tered was, ‘‘Does father know?” 

“Not yet,” answered Morand, “I was 
just going to look for him in the forest.” 

When later the fathercame home, Fred- 
erika simply said to him: Morand loves 
me, he wishes me to be his wife.” 

“God bless you both,” said Dominic, and 
then he asked: ‘‘Do you stay or go?” 

The father then thought for a moment 
and added: ‘Yes. We must expect that 
you will want a home of your own. That 
is right. You know pretty well what are 
the duties of a forester. Itis hard for me 
to part with both of you, but it is better 
so. 

So Morand understood, to his great joy, 
that he had won, not only his wife, but his 
independence. Salome and her father went 
out together, ‘Thou shalt be wholly my 
own,” he said tenderly. ‘Thou shalt re- 
place all whom I have lost. 

Salome helped her sister to arrange her 
wedding dress, silently but energeticaily. 
She seemed to have gquaffed in one draught 
her bitter cup, to have cut off her right 
hand and plucked out her righteye. Sa- 
lome was bent on rooting out of her soul a 
love which, however innocent at first, was 
innocent no longer—Salome watched and 
prayed night and day. 

Joseph was at the wedding. When he 
asked for a holiday it was with so dull a 
face that his master inquired laughingly - 
whether he was off to a marriage or a 
funeral. 

Joseph’s secret was tolerably well guess- 
ed, but the bridegroom was not jealous. 

The young couple were gone, the forester’s 
cottage had become silent. Once Salome 
used to sing at her work, now she worked 
without singing. It was with difficulty 
that she remembered little details of house- 
keeping, so easy to Frederika. 

“Tam still stout enough to take care of 
myself, and I want no assistant,’ said her 
father. ‘It was Morand I wanted, but the 
lad knew better how to shift for himself.” 

It was the brightest day of the very dull 
week when Joseph paid his usual visit; he 
never failed to come early and depart late. 

He entered, taciturn and cold, arranging 
on his lap the flowers he had gathered in 
the forest, great handfuls of which heoften 
took back to his city home. Never once 
had he exchanged confidences with Salome, 

et he felt she understood him. Whether 

e spoke or not, her preseuce was a rest to 
him. She,on her side, began to find the 
time long between his visits, and each time 
when Joseph went away she said to him, 
‘You will be sure to come again?” 

The clouds were low and thesky gray 
when Joseph, stick in hand, took the next 
time his way to the forester’s cottage. 
Streams long frozen came tumbling down 

the rocks or filtering through the ground, 
- murmur of waters was heard on every 
side. 

Salome stood at the house door, watching 
the sudden thaw. Her father was away. 
She knew Joseph was coming, and she felt, 
she knew not why, glad for that. Then she 
saw Joseph. She felt like scolding him for 
having loitered so long. He met her and 
he laughed; he had been gathering the first 
Spring flowers, but Salome did not laugh. 

“Will yon walk with me, Salome,” he 
asked. ‘‘We may meet your father,” and 
= chatting, the two went toward the 
glen. 

They reached the stream. Then Joseph 
stopped, horrified. It was a roaring torrent. 
Dominic was not there. The water was 
tearing down the mountain side. 

“For the love of God,” cried Salome, “‘let 
us hurry on. Close by here there is a cot- 
tage; a poor woman and her child live in it. 
They will be swept away.” 





(Continued on page 125.) 


A CYCLING 
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THE RESULTS OF LONG, HARD RIDING. 





Fully 3,000 Miles on His Wheel. 





He Makes Some Reflections on the Benefits of 
the Sport and Tells of its Dangers. 








GThe Rev. Wm. P. F. Ferguson, whose pic- 
ture we give above, will not be unfamiliar 
by sight tomany readers. A young man,he 
has still had an extended experience as 
foreign missionary, teacher, editor, lecturer 
and pastor that has given him a wide ac- 
quaintance in many parts of the country. 
“In an interview a few days ago he said: 

“In the early summer of 94 I went upon 
a tour through Canada on mv wheel. My 
route was from Utica to Cape Vincent 
thence by steamer to Kingston, and from 
there along the north shore of the lake to 
Toronto and around to Niagara Falls. I 
arrived at Cape Vincent at5 o’clock, hav- 
ing ridden against a strong head wind all 

ay. 
“After a delightful sail through the 
Thousand Islands, I stepped on shore in 
that quaint old city of Kingston. A slight 
shower had fallen and the streets were 
damp, so that wisdom would have dic- 
tated that I, leg-weary as I was, should 
have kept in doors, but so anxious was I to 
see the old city that I spent the whole even- 
ing in the streets. 

“Five o’clock the next morning brought 
avery unwelcome discovery. I was lame 
in both ankles and knees. The head wind 
and the damp Streets had proved an unfor- 
tunate combination. I gave, however, little 
thought to it, supposing it would wear off in 
a few hours, and the first flush of sunlight 
saw me Speeding out the splendid road that 
leads toward Napanee. 

“Night overtook me at a little village 
near Port Hope, but found mestill lame. I 
rested the next day, and the next, butit 
was tov late; the mischief wasdone. Irode 
a good many miles during the rest of the 
season, but never aday and seldom a mile 
without pain. 

“The winter came and I put away my 
wheel, saying ‘now I shall get well,’ but to 
my disappointment I grew worse. Some 
days my knees almost forbade walking and 
my ankles would not permit me to wear 
shoes. Attimes I suffered severe pain, so 
severe as to make study a practical impos- 
sibility, yet it must be understood that I 
concealed the condition of affairs as far as 
possible. (> . 

From being local the trouble began to 
spread slightly and my anxiety increased. 
TI consulted two physicians and followed 
their excellent advice, but without result. 
So the winter passed. One day in March I 








From the Press, Utica, N. Y. 


happened to take in my hand a newspaper 
in which a good deal of space was taken by 
an article in relation to Dr. Williams’ Pin 
Pills. Idid not at that time know what 
they were supposed to cure. I should 
have paid no attention to the article had I 
not caught the name of a lady whom I 
knew. Reading, I found that she, in simi- 
lar circumstances, had been greatly bene- 
fited by the use of Pink Pills, and knowing 
her as I did I had no doubt of the truth of 
the statement that she had authorized. 

The first box was not gone before I saw 
a change, and the third had not been 
finished before all signs of my rheumatic 
troubles were gone to stay. 

“T say ‘gone to stay,’ for though there has 
been every opportunity for a return of the 
trouble,I have not felt the first twinge of it.” 
I have wheeled thousand of miles and 
never before with so little discomfort. I 
have had some of the most severe tests of 
strength and endurance, and have come 
through them without an ache. For ex- 
ample, one afternoon I rode seventy miles, 
preached that night and made fifty miles 
of the hardest kind of road before noon the 
next day. Another instance was a ‘Cen- 
tury run,’ the last forty miles of which 
were made in a downpour of rain through 
mud and slush. 

“You should think I would recommend 
them to others? Well, I have, and have had 
the pleasure of seeing very good results ina 
number of instances. Yes, I should feel 
that I was neglecting a duty if I failed to 
suggest Pink Pills to any friend whom I 
knew to be suffering from rheumatism. 


me” 





THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN WHITES- 
BORO, OF WHICH REV. WM. FERGUSON IS 
PASTOR. 

“No, that is not the only disease they 
cure. I personally know of a number of 
cures from other troubles, but I have need- 
ed them only for that, though it would be 
fair to add that my general health has been 
acd this summer than ever beforein my 

e. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the 
elements necessary to give new life and 
richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are sold in boxes (never in 
loose form, by the dozen or hundred) at 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and may 
be had of all druggists or directly by mail 
from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“How brave and strong is she,” thought 
Joseph. He was certain now that he heard 
acry of distress. Yes, there at the window 
he saw a woman, a child in her arms, and 
the house was shaking. It would topple 
over in an instant, and the torrent had to 
be crossed if they were to be saved. A 
moment after Dominic was by Joseph’s 
side. The forester at least was safe. Then 
Joseph, in a loud, clear voice, bid the 
woman come down. She did so, and shriek- 
ed when she saw the raging torrent. 

Salome fell on her knees upon the bank. 
Her father stood by her, shouting out ad- 
vice to the brave fellow who was already 
fighting with the torrent. 

“That round stone is not firm! There is 
a-hole in the bed of the stream! Brave 
lad! That stupid woman! She clings to 
him! She will hinder his getting ashore!” 

But Joseph’s feet were firm on shore; he 
was able to make a sign to Salome that he 
would go straight home with the woman 
and child. 

“Tet us hurry.back and see that there 
is a good fire and wine and food!” cried 
Salome. 

Meantime, Joseph, carrying the child and 
helping the woman, had succeeded in get- 
ting home first. He had not changed his 
clothes, but he had made up the fire, placed 
the woman in Father Dominic’s armchair, 
and’ wrapped the child in arug, where it 
lay warming its little feetinthe hearth and 
smiling up at its preserver. 

Salome stood an instant to watch the 
pretty sight, then took the child in her 
arms. “Go, Joseph, get yourself dried in 
father’s room. You have done enough for 
one day. You will be ill yourself.” 

“Then will you nurse me?” and he took 
her hand. 

“Anything you like, if you will only go 
and change your clothes.” 

*% * ° *% * * * * 


Some months after Joseph and Salome 
were walking along the banks of the 
stream. It was Sunday, and the little 
waves seemed singing a Sunday psalm. 

““‘What a transformation,” said Salome, 
‘since the day you saved that poor woman 
and her child! How contented she is now! 
This stream is not more changed than her 
life, poor soul, thanks to you.” 

‘‘And our life, too,” said Joseph tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Salome, pressing her 
husband’s arm; ‘“‘our storms are past; the 
stream flows peacefully on. I understood 
to-day that one may yet be happy,” 

“T understood it a little before you did, 


perhaps,”’ said Joseph, smiling.—From the 


Leisure Hour. 








The wiry. 





THE STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of this 
Association was convened at the Court 
House in Charlotte, Tuesday, Feb. 2d, 1897, 
for a three days’ session. 

The attendance for the first day was 
rather light. The second day’s record was 
something better. In the absence of the 
Mayor the address of welcome was deliver- 
ed by Amos F. Clafflin. To this John I. 
Breck, of Jackson, responded in his usual 
happy manner. 

This was followed by the annual address 
of Pres. J. N. McBride. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts, in which he recommended 


a dairy union, similar to that of California. 
For example, a central house in Detroit to 
receive consignments of butter, not direct 
from the producer, of necessity, but that in 
each village and town. 

A grocer receives the butter and consigns 
it to the central house. The village dealer 
would receive only first-class goods that 
conformed to the standard adopted, 
and pay 50 per cent of the value of the but- 
ter and settle the balance on receipt of re- 
turns from the central house. 

Business devices and ingenuity would 
have to be employed to make the matter a 
success. The problem of the dairyman at 
the present time is not cheaper production, 
but more economic means of distribution. 

This year has been one of depression and 
financial disappointment. Dairy products 
have been lower than ever before. 

Unrestricted competition on the part of 
fraudulent dairy goods has done more to 
demoralize our Michigan agriculture, 
than all the farm products that have been 
brought into the State from Canada. 

Adequate legislation against oleomarga- 
rine is a necessity tothe dairymen of Michi- 
gan, since the State becomes the dumping 

round of the spurious products shut out 

rom other States. 

The afternoon and evening sessions of 
the first day were devoted entirely to a dis- 
cussion of the manufacture and sale of 
cheese products. The first topic, “The 
man at the receiving can,” was assigned to 
E. A. Haven, of Bloomingdale, but he was 
absent. 

‘*The rennet,its preparation,use and influ- 
ence,’’ was treated by Myers Sine, of Clio. 
“Cutting and cooking the curd,” by B. E. 
Peebles, Fairfield. B. C. Morten, of Hil- 
Jiards, discussed ‘Dipping, salting and 
hooping.”’ : 

e have not enough space to give these 
papers entirely, but will publish them 
Separately in succeeding issues, as we did 
last year. 

At the evening session a paper, ‘“The 
curing room,”’ was read by the secretary, S. 
J. Wilson. owing to the absence of the 
writer, S. G. Power, Northville. Hon. Geo. 
B. Horton was assigned the topic, ‘Needs 





of Michigan cheese manufacturers,” but 
he was not present. 

‘Milk, butter and cheese from the stand- 
point of health and economy,” was very 
exhaustively treated by Dr. Mary E.Green, 
of Charlotte. The discussion which fol- 
lowed stirred up the members of the associ- 
ation very generally. 

The lengthy discussion of all the topics 
drew out many of the members in hearty 
words of approvalor earnest criticisms of 
statements made by the speakers. Though 
the attendance was disappointing, the in- 
terest was unabated. 

Wednesday was devoted to general dairy- 
ing, and rated the best day of the meeting. 
After the president had appointed the 
various committees, State Analyst W. L. 
Rossman, read a carefully prepared paper 
on “The chemistry of milk, butter and 
cheese; their adulteration and methods of 
detection.” Prof. Rossman had with him 
various charts and apparatus to fully illus- 
trate and — the composition of milk 
products, acid tests, etc. 

“The Relation ofa Factory to its Patrons,” 
was assigned to EK. A. Darling, Willis, and 
A. H. Pomeroy, Petersburg, was to discuss 
the ‘Separation andCareof Cream.” Both 
were absent and these topics were quite 
thoroughly discussed by the interested 
members present. 

Every dairyman in the State should be 
sure to call for a copy of the complete re- 
port of the Association for this year. The 
report for 1896 is now being distributed by 
Secretary S. J. Wilson, Flint, Mich. 

In the absence of A. O. Barnes, Caledonia, 
who was to read a paper on “Creamery but- 
termaking.” Prof. G. H. True, of the Agri- 
cultural College,read @ paper on ‘‘The Work 
of the Dairy School.” The sentiments ex- 
pressed by Prof. True were unanimously 
approved by the audience. 

ednesday afternoon was occupied by a 
program furnished by the Michigan Jersey 
Cattle Club. The writer was obliged to 
leave at this time for the Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty farmers’ institute, so that the “Jersey” 

rogram and last day’s session must be de- 
erred until our next issue. 

We shall try to secure some of the papers 
read at this meeting and publish in this de- 
partment in future issues. 





HOME-MADE CALF-FEEDER. 





It is claimed that young calves when fed 
on skim-milk in the usual way, from a 
bucket or a trough, gulp it down too rapid- 
ly for best results. A cheap and handy de- 





vice is made by using a piece of light wood 
board, cut round, so as to fit loosely inside 
ofa common pail. Insert in the center of 
this float a spile (A) of size and shape of 
the cow’s teat. Cover this spile (or teat) 
with some suitable material—a piece of old 
gum boot top will answer. This may be 
tacked securely to the float. The hole in 
the spile should be small, so that the flow 
of milk through it when in use shall corre- 
spond with the natural flow from the cow’s 
udder. As the milk in the pail is used, the 
float follows downward, enabling the calf 
to get all the milk in the pail. To prevent 
the calf from throwing the float out of the 
pail two cleats are tacked on inside of 
same, at These cleats are so 
arranged that the float may be readily re- 
moved by the operator. 

LEwIs Co., Mo, G. W. WATERS. 

{In connection with this, a portable 
stanchion may be used to advantage, when 
there are several calves to feed. This may 
be used in the barns or yard at all times of 
the year. 

The calves run to the stanchions, when 
ready to feed, and are fastened in while 
feeding and until their noses are dry. This 
prevents their sucking each other’s ears. 

Several calves may be easily and proper- 
ly cared for with such stanchions and the 
calf-feeder described above. It pays to 
bring up a bull calf in the right way, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it— 
if you can prevent it.—Ep |] 


PROCESS BUTTER 








From New York Produce Review. 

The term ‘‘process butter’? has become 
familiar to those who are operating con- 
stantly in the larger markets of this coun- 
try, but to a vast majority of our people 
there is a vague, uncertain meaning to the 
word “process” applied to the product of 
the dairy, very many associating with it 
the thought of adulteration. A represen- 
tative of the Produce Review recently se- 
cured considerable information regarding 
the manufacture and commercial impor- 
tance of this article which will be of inter- 
est just now. 


The history of oleomargarine is closely 
connected with all these manufactured 
products. It dates back to the Franco- 
Prussian war, when Dr. Megge, during the 





Siege of Paris, discovered a method of mak- 
ing a substitute for butter from beef fat. 
Dr. Megge was the original patentee of the 
process. Associated with him in:the Paris 
office was Professor Paraff, who some time 
later came to this country and in connec- 
tion with James Wilson and Professor 
Doremus organized a company with oftices 
at 42 Broadway, this city. It was soon dis- 
covered that Professor Paraff was-an -ad- 
venturer, and that he had no right to make 
the goods in this country. This led Pro- 
fessor Doremus to send his son to France, 
who purchased for $10,000 the right to man- 
ufacture oleomargarine under the patent. 
The United States Dairy Company was 
then organized, and James Wilson traveled 
about the country selling states rights to 
make the oil and butter. The business at- 
tracted attention at once and large plants 
were soon put in operation by the Ham- 
mond company at Detroit; the Western 
Dairy Co. at Cincinnati; the Union Stock 
Yard and Dairy Co. at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Easterbrook at New Haven. There 
were also other plants at Albany and San 
Francisco. Varying results followed for 
some time, and it was not until Mr. Mur- 
ray, of Richards & Murray, Chicago, dis- 
covered how: to neutralize lard thatit was 
a success. The formula then used by Mr. 
Murray was 63 per cent oleo oil, 25 per cent 
neutral lard and the balance of fats of 
creamery butter. From the large plant on 
River street, Chicago, the fine article of so- 
called “butterine” was thrown upon the 
market, which sold within one or two cents 
of fancy creamery. 

The production of this bogus butter grew 
with such rapid strides that it soon imper- 
iled the dairy industry of the country, and 
after several years of hard fighting such 
legislation was secured as has largely cur- 
tailed the sales of oleomargarine, both for 
home use and for export. When it became 
evident that the stamp of fraud would be 
es upon the traffic in these goods, men of 

nventive genius cast about for other 
methods of making an article which should 
have only the pure product of the cow but 
be so manipulated as to considerably in- 
crease the value of the original material. 

About seven or eight years ago, Dr. Tow- 
er, after a good deal of experimenting, 
succeeded, through the process of melting 
and aerating butter and working in fresh 
milk with a centrifugal machine,in turning 
out so good an article that the Wayne 
county creamery was built at Detroit to 
make it on a pretty large scale. From that 
starting point the business has extended 
and there are now factories at Chicago and 
Elgin. Illinois: Owosso and Detroit, Michi- 
gan: Granite Falls, Minnesota; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and possibly some smaller 
plants at other points. When these facto- 
ries are running full force the total output 
is fully 400 tubs a day. 

The exact method of making these goods 
is concealed from the public. A few favored 
friends have been allowed to inspect the 
works, and enough facts are known to give 
the positive assurance that nothing enters 
into the product but genuine butter, milk, 
salt and coloring matter. The assistant 
dairy commissioner for thisdistrict has had 
three samples analyzed, and the chemists 
have found no foreign substance. Some 
of our receivers have considered that this 
‘process’ butter was a menace to the traflic 
in the legitimate product of the creamery 
and the dairy, and that measures should be 
taken to stop its manufacture, but we do 
not regard it as such and believe that it has 
come to stay. So far as we can ascertain 
the process in brief is to buy up the fresh 
rolls, either from farmers or ladlers, melt 
them into oil, which isrun through a fine 
sieve, aerated or deodorized, and chilled by 
falling on ice or the side of a cold drum; it 
is afterwards melted and, with twice the 
quantity of milk, run through a centrifugal 
to effect a perfect amalgamation. It is 
then churned. worked, salted, etc., and 
packed ready for market. 

The character of the manipulation is such 
that it is difficult to control all the elements 
that enter into it, and this results in a good 
deal of irregularity in thequality. _A brand 
that is fine this week may be decidedly off 
next week, or there may be much difference 
in the tubsin the same shipment. This is 
pa the business is so hazardous from a 
maker’s standpoint. It has been demon- 
strated that old butter—creamery, ladles 
etc.—does not make so good an article as all 
fresh stock, and it is therefore not used ex- 
cept when fanciest butter is high and the 
margin is wide. The idea is to take the 


-same class of stock and make a higher 


grade of butter than can be produced by the 
ladlers. 

These “process” goods are sold intelli- 
gently from first hands, the jobber knowing 
— what he is getting, but they generally 
ose their identity by the time they reach 
the consumer. Good flavor and character 
are the rule, but having been once melted 
the butter is sensitive to heat and quickly 
loses the freshness and flavor which com- 
mend it to buyers. Thereis an after taste 
that is objectionable to many, and some lots 
become tallowy. Experienced buyers dis- 
continue using it as soon as warm weather 
comes on, and most of the plants then shut 
down for the summer. 

The commercial value of this butter varies 
with the season and with the quantity of 
fresh creamery that is offering. Some of 
the best makers have figured on three cents 
a pound below finest creamery, but the dif- 
ference has widened of late and standard 
marks are now selling generally at 16 cents, 
with other grades from 15 cents downward to 
12 cents. Demand has not been so good this 
winter as last, and there is some uncertain- 
ty about the future of the trade. Exporters 
have refused to send it across the water, 
fearing that there would be a suspicion as 
to the purity of the stock. 





Broncuitis. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause Bronchial Troubles. ‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ will give effective relief. 


Mrs. Kate Etter 


OF MISSOURI, 


(s Cured of Heart Disease by Dr. Miles’ 
New Heart Cure. 





RS. KATE ETTER wrote from 
M Neosho, Mo., in March last. “Two 
years ago I was severely troubled 
with my stomach and kidneys, and a great 
affliction so unnerved me that my condition 
became alarming. The telegraph brought 
@ prominent physician in a consultation 
which resulted in no benefit. I went to 
Wyoming for change of climate without 
benefit, was brought 
back to Atchison where 
nurses worked with me 
night and day to keep 
me alive to reach my 
friends here. My heart 
became so bad that my 
friends gave up all 
hope. I began taking 
Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and Nervine alter- 
nately and was restored to health. It is now 
months since and f am perfectly well.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


COST OF SEPARATORS 


De Laval Cream Separators are not low- 
priced to begin with. Still they are truly 
cheap. Production not cost demonstrates 
cheapness. They are good machines and 
durable ones. You use the drill, the reaper, 
the thresher a few days or weeks in the year. 
You use the separator once or twice a day 
every day in the year. It is saving and pro- 
ducing you something every time you put 
milk through it. It pays you better ten times 
over than anything else. It is by far the 
cheapest machine on the farm. 

SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 


The 
Cost 


of the salt you put in butter is a small matter; 
the effect poor salt has — the quality of the 
butter isa big matter, The butter salt question 
will be settled for all time, for you, after you’ve 
once tried ‘The Salt that’s all Salt’’— 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


The purest salt. and finest in quality and flavor. 


At all dealers in barrels (280 Ibs.) and bags (56 Ibs., 
28 Ibs. and 14 Ibs.) 


28 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. St. Clair, Mich. 












































Sows al] kinds Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, 
Flax and all G: 8, any guantity, evenly, ac- 
curately. 20 to 40 acres a day. In wet, dr 

weather. Weight 40 lbs. HOPPER FOR DATS. WHEAT, 
Catalog O. E. THOMPSON & SONS 
FREE. 2% River Street, YPSILANTI, MIC 


Feed Cutter, Fodder Shredder & Grinding Mill, 


; Three superb machines in 

WF one, at a far less cost than 

Gans three separate macbines, 

and warranted to give per- 

fect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Made in 3 sizes. 

Also manufacturers of all 


or wind 











Write us for prices. Address 
ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL 60., 
Ann Arbor, h. 
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AND now it is announced that the gentle- 
men in the legislature from Detroit, or 
some of them, propose to move the State 
capital to this city, and put up a capitol 
building in a park to be laid out on the 
river front. Of course nothing will come of 
this precious scheme. Detroit is not the 
whole State, but only a small part of it, and 
her citizens can make up their minds to 
have Lansing still remain the capital of 
the State. The next move suggested will 
probably be to.lift up the “fruit belt”? and 
carry it to the bank of the Detroit river, or 
move the Calumet and Hecla mine to Belle 
Isle as an accessory to the beauties of De- 
troit’s finest pleasure resort. 


AccorDINnG to United States Commercial 
Agent Angell, at Roubaix, France, there is 
a market awaiting American oak lumber 
in that country. He says,ina report to 
the state department, that one firm alone 
stands ready to take $400,000 worth annual- 
ly in place of Hungarian oak if proper con- 
nections can be made with American lum- 
ber exporters. Mr. Angell supplies his re- 
port with a diagram showing how the 
wood should be sawed, and offers to put 
American exporters in communication 
with the seekers after lumber, upon appli- 
cation. Some of our Michigan lumbermen 
should investigate this proposed trade, as 
our state could supply a large amount of 
good oak lumber. 








As an illustration of the unfair and con- 
scienceless methods that acertain ele- 
ment among British millers are using in 
the effort to stop the growing importation 
of American flour, United States Consul 
Taney, at Belfast, has forwarded to the 
department of state, extracts from Irish 
trade papers making the broad charge that 
all of the American flour is adulterated. 
According to this remarkable statement, 
the adulterant is corn meal, which is so 
finely ground as to defy detection when 
mixed with flour. The very whiteness and 
purity of our flour is cited in proof of the 
charge, for it is said that as the British 
millers can make only yellow flour from 
Indian wheat, the Americans must add the 
cornmeal, which is of a bluish tint, as a 
corrective to make their flour white. The 
consul says this sort of argument is used in 
different parts of the kingdon with evil ef- 
fect. ~ 


~~ 





SEcRETARY Morton has declared a quar- 
antine against cattle in the following 
States on account of the prevalence of 
Texas or splenetic fever: California, Tex- 
as, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, portions of Tennessee and 
the Indian territory. The quarantine goes 





into effect on Monday next, February 15th. 
During that period no cattle are to be 
transported from the territory indicated to 
any portion of the United States above, 
north, east or west of the federal quaran- 
tine line, except by rail for immediate 
slaughter, and when so transported certain 
regulations are to be complied with. These 
include the watering and feeding of such 
cattle apart from other cattle when unload- 
ed for such purpose; their isolation in sepa- 
rate pens at points of destination, the 
placarding of cars carrying the animals, 
and the disinfection of the same when the 
journey is completed. 


A GROSS MISSTATEMENT CORRECT- 
ED. 








The Detroit Free Press of January 19th 
contained a dispatch from its Washington 
correspondent, of which the following ex- 
tract is a part: 

“Chairman Dingley is devoting his time 
almost exclusively to the woolen schedule, 
and finds that it is amuch more difficult 
problem to reach a satisfactory conclusion 
on all points that has been the case in the 
drafting of any tariff bill of recent years. 
The attitude of the woolen manufacturers 
before the committee was peculiar. They 
united in stating that the industry was at a 
low ebb which, however, they attributed 
more to general trade depression than to 
the effect of the Wilson bill. They argued 
that a tariff bill should be as stable as pos- 
sible and they deprecated the disturbance 
which would inevitably follow the enact- 
ment of a new woolen schedule. Mr.S. N. 
D. North, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen Manufacturers, used the 
utmost diplomacy in referring to the ques- 
tion of raw wool, but he made it quite clear 
to the committee that the manufacturers 
would be well pleased if wool could remain 
on the free list. The sympathetic utter- 
ances of several of the woolen manufactur- 
ers in referring to the condition of the 
wool growers appear to have been purely 
sentimental, and to have had no reference 
to the real conditions of the manufacturers 
regarding tariff duties in theinterest of the 
industry which uses wool for its raw ma- 
terial.’’ 

Being somewhat conversant with the 
views held by Mr. North upon the ques- 
tion of the wool tariff, through his publish- 
ed utterances and writings, and realizing 
what an effect this statement might have 
in misleading wool-growers as to the pres- 
ent attitude of Mr. North and the National 
Association ot Woolen Manufacturers, the 
editor of the FARMER cut out the above ex- 
tract and forwarded it to Secretary North, 
requesting him to state whether the state- 
ments attributed to him were in accordance 
with facts. On the 5th inst. we received 


the following reply: 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. | 

My DerAR Sitr:—Constant absence from 
home has prevented my earlier attention 
to your favor of 22d ult. You are entirely 
right in supposing that the extract you 
send me does not represent my views, or 
om tage I have ever thought or said, in 
public or private. I shall send you ina 
day or two, as soon as it comes from the 
printer, my recent statement before the 
Ways and means committee, in which you 
will find it stated, without any “diplo- 
macy,’ that the manufacturers affirmative- 
ly favor a duty on wool equal, in its 
equivatent, to the highest rates of duty im- 
posed upon any manufactured article It 
is impossible to state my own views any 
more concisely or unmistakably than in 
that sentence. There is no need or occa- 
sion for ~ antagonism or controversy be- 
tween wool-grower and wool manufacturer. 
The attitude of the latter ‘towards the 
former is unequivocally triendly; and he 
seeks now for such a revision of the tariff 
as will promote the best interests of both. 
He thinks that can be done only by rates 
of duty that will be accepted by the 
American people as fairly reasonable, both 
on wool and on woolens, and that will thus 
contain the promise of permanence. Hedep- 
recates a tariff so ultra that it is likely to 
be followed, four years hence, by another 
free wool tariff. He believes that the 
farmer, on full consideration, will agree in 
this view. There is to bea conference of 
growers and manufacturers in Washington 
on the 9th. inst., at which it is hoped and 
believed that a complete understanding 
will be arrived at, to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

lhanking you for the opportunity to set 
this matter straight in your valuable jour- 
nal, I remain Very truly yours 

8. N. D. NORTH, Sec’y. 

While these statements of Mr. North are 
in no wise different from those he has al- 
ways expressed when the question of a wool 
tariff has been under discussion, we thought 
it but right our readers should know, 
through its official representative, the at- 
titude of the National Association of Wool- 
en Manufacturers to wool-growers. 

The statements of the reporter of the 
Free Press are thus shown to be utterly 
false, and, to be honest, that journal should 
publish the above letter from Secretary 
North, so as to place that gentleman right 
before its readers, and incidentally call its 
correspondent to account for his falsification 
of facts. 





MICHIGAN BUTTER AT ELGIN 
PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

There has been running in the Detroit 
apers this winter what we, here at Ypsi- 
anti, consider a great injustice to the 

people of Michigan, or at least a certain 
class. What we refer to is the quotation 
on butter sent out in the Detroit papers. | 

So as to have no misunderstanding in this 
matter I will state that in the first. place I 
am an American; second, this is Michigan, 
my Michigan; third and last, I am at 
Ypsilanti: running a creamery, and any- 
thing that is working an injustice to that 
creamery I shall at all times with money, 
voice and penendeavor to work against. 
The idea that Michigan creamery butter 
should be quoted two cents per pound less 
than Elgin, is an injustice to the butter 
industry of this State that I have no words 
that will express. ; 

To show where the injustice comes in, let 
us first state that a short time ago one of our 
State institutions asked us to quote a price 
at which we would furnish 150 pounds_per 
day of our best butter. We quoted Elgin 
price,and after a suitable time had gone by 
and we had had no response from them, we 
wrote their steward to kindly let us know 
what the trouble was that we got no orders, 
and he very kindly tells us the price is too 
high, as he understands Elgin is higher 
than State creamery, and the only way any 
person can understand such a thing is by 
reading the quotations in Detroit papers. 
The loss to this creamery, or some other 
creamery in the State, we figure at two 
cents per pound, or $3 per day, or $1,000 per 

ear. 

‘ There are plenty of creameries in the State 
to furnish butter to our State institutions 
that areshipping to eastern markets and are 
either selling at Elgin quotations f. 0. b. at 
their station or having itsold by commission 
men for the highest quotation of Elgin in 
either Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, 
and inorder to prove this statement we 
will deposit ($100) one hundred dollars in the 
First National Bank at Ypsilanti, and any 
of the aforesaid papers that wish to take 
the matter up may-deposit alike amount, 
the party losing to forfeit the one hundred 
dollars, and the aforesaid bank shall return 
the winner his money and the loser’s money 
shall be given to the Home for the Feeble 
Minded. 

Hope you may look into this matter in 
the true light and see to it that the people 
of Michigan are not imposed upon longer 
than is necessary. AZRO FLETCHER. 


A few days after this letter was received, 
Mr. Fletcher sent us one trom a _ Detroit 
commission house, which reads as follows: 
Ypsilanti Creamery. 

Dear Sirs:—We have some call 
for Golden Rod. If you can, would like 
you to make us a small shipment—5 or 10 
tubs—so that we can keep in line. We are 
selling the Grass Lake Creamery at 2Ic. 
Yours ought to bring that or more. 

We can understand just how Mr. Fletch- 
er feels about this matter, and of course 
other Michigan creameries which are sell- 
ing their product at as good prices as El- 
gin, or any other butter in the market, feel 
the same way. But let us assure Mr. 
Fletcher that the blame does not rest upon 
the papers of this city. They do not make 
the prices—only quote those furnished them 
by leading houses in the trade. We have 
frequently stated in the FARMER, and not 
long ago either, that the quotations on 
both creamery and dairy butter were for 
what came into the city consigned to deal- 
ers or merchants without any previous ar- 
rangement regarding prices, and that a 
considerable amount of Michigan butter, 
both creamery and dairy, sells at prices 
one to two cents above the highest market 
quotations. Let us quote from the market 
report in the FARMER of January 23d, page 
70, in corroboration of this statement: 

“Some Elgin creamery, or at least what 
is claimed to be, is selling here at a cent 
above Michigan; but it may only be extra 
good Michigan, of which a considerable 
quantity is sold here on contract at better 
than quoted Michigan prices.” 

But dealers will not quote special prices 
for a special brand of butter, because they 
assert it would be misleading, and they 
give the average range on all the creamery 
received in a general way as the ruling 
quotations. 

In the case of both the Ypsilanti and 
Grass Lake creameries we knew,because we 
had been informed by their managers, that 
they were selling their butter on a level 
with the best Elgin, but if we quoted that 
price, and other creameries shipped here 
and were disappointed, how would they re- 
gard the matter, especially when the deal- 
ers told them that the quotations publish- 
ed were not those given us? What would 
Mr. Fletcher do in such a case? 

We had just this experience in the case 
of apples only a few weeks ago. We quoted 
fancy fruit at 50 to 75c per bbl. above the 
price quoted for choice. Some barrels of 
fancy, carefully selected fruit, free from 
bruise or scab, even in size, wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper, had sold at $2.25 per bbl. 
One of our subscribers wrote in and com- 
plained about the quotation—said his com- 











mission merchant would not pay such price. 
But that price can be obtained to-day for 
packages put up as described, at the big 
hotels, or from those keeping fruit stands. 
The party who sells will have to come to 
the city and arrange for the sale in ad- 
vance, however, for he wiltl never get that 
price by consigning to a commission house 
and taking the run of the market. 

We believe a great deal of the Elgin 
creamery sold here never was outside of 
Michigan, that the grade of creamery 
selling at 17 to 18 cents is simply a fine arti- 
cle of dairy, some of which we know is 
selling on private contract at 20 cents per 
pound. 

What is the remedy? A board of trade, 
where prices can be established upon actual 
sales, and quotations on the choicest be 
given as well as those on ordinary to good 
butter. But we want to impress it on our 
correspondent’s mina that the Detroit 
papers are not at the bottom of the trouble. 
It arises from two facts: First, that for 
years the bulk of Michigan butter was of 
poor quality, and many believe no really 
good butter is made in the State to-day; 
second, that Elgin, through its board of 
trade, has advertised the merits of its 
butter, and it is now used asa standard 
with which to compare others. It is 
quoted in the New York and Philadelphia 
papers at 1@1'gce above the best creamery 
made in those states... We think, however, 
a “good deal of the make of those states 
sells on a level with Elgin, and under its 
name. 





THE GREENBACKS. 





Yo the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

On page 67, MicHIGAN FARMER of Jan. 
23d., bottom of first column, you say, in 
answer to question, ‘‘Greenbacks are re- 
deemable in gold when presented at any U. 
S. subtreasury.”’ Now, if you mean by 
that, that it is the practice of the present 
administration and the one immediately 
preceding, to redeem greenbacks in gold, I 
can see no chance to quarrel with you. 
But if you mean that that is the law, or 
that there is any warrant for it, many 
would take issue. with you. The green- 
backs are United States notes—legal 
tender—nothing on the face of them showing 
how or where they are to be redeemed; but 
the law provides that they be redeemed in 
coin when presented in sums of $50 or over 
at the subtreasury in New York or San 
Francisco. The term coin has been held 
to mean gold or silver at the government 
or debtor’s option, until 1891, since which 
time the government has very generously 
given the option to the raiders of the 
treasury. : 

From 1878 to 1891—thirteen years—there 
were in round numbers $34,000,000 of green- 
backs redeemed, largely in silver—about 
twoanda halfmillionsa year. 1n 1891 Secre- 
tary Foster gave the treasury raiders the 
option, and in less than four years $351,000, - 
000, an average of nearly 90 millions a year, 
had been redeemed—the whole issue of $346, - 
000,000 and five millions besides—and $262,- 
000,000 of bonds had been issued. At the 
same time the government held more than 
$400,000,000 of silver dollars in its vaults that 
by law was just as good to redeem green- 
backs in as the gold. 3 

fa farmer or business man would do 
business in that way, the probate judge of 
his county would have a job very quickly, 
and if a guardian was not appointed the 
insane asylum would have another inmate 
sure. 

Cass Co. M. 


{Our correspondent should remember that 
when the greenback was issued, it is 
doubtful if there were any American silver 
dollars in circulation, the use of that metal 
being entirely confined, for many years 
previously, to subsidiary coin—‘‘small 
change.” Nor was there any probability 
that any silver dollars would be coined, 
owing to the fact that silver was propor- 
tionately higher than gold. While the act, 
therefore, uses the word “coin,” it is quite 
certain only gold was meant. But we do 
not claim that ‘“‘coin” does not mean gold 
and silver,and that it is not legal to redeem 
greenbacks in either metal. We do not 
understand that the treasury takes that 
position either. As we understand it, those 
who bring notes for redemption are offered 
their choice,and that they are allowed this 
choice so as to not discredit either one. To 
force the silver upon a creditor, it was 
held, would still further reduce its value 
and cause gold to appreciate. Our cor- 
respondent can settle for himself the ques- 
tion whether this was judicious or not; we 
only call attention to the fact. There 
would have been noraid on the treasury for 
gold, and no call for bond issues, if the 


government’s revenues had been equal to 
its necessary expenditures—at least there 
had not been up to 1893. 





Tue Selma cotton mills, at Selma, Ala. 
containing 10,000 spindles, have recently 
been putin operation, and the new Dixie 
cotton mills, at La Grange, Ga., which 
contain 15,000 spindles, have started up. 
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Change in Combination Rates. 





Cincinnati Weeklies. 





The Cincinnati Enquirer has advanced its 
price on its weekly from 50 to 75 cents. We 
have been offering the combination at $1.10, 
but after March 1, on account of the ad- 
vance made by them, our price for the two 
will be $1.50, so that after March 1 we will 
accept no orders for less than $1.50. Any 
sent at less than that will be cut on time. 
The Cincinnati Weekly Commercial Gazette 
still remains the same, $1.10. This iss:a re- 
markably low combination and as the ten- 
dency seems to be up, we would suggest 
that all wanting a good, live Republican 
newspaper should take advantage of this 
offer while they can, as the price may 
change without notice. 

Tue removal of quarantine regulations 
on Canadian cattle has had a disastrous 
effect upon shipments of cattle from this 
nd other western states to theBuffalo a 
market. The Buffalo Mercantile Review 
estimates the decline on common to fair 
butcher’s cattle on Monday of this week at 
15@20 cents per hundred as the result of 
the presence of 39 loads of Canadian cattle, 
which were mostly of this description. Sever- 
al loads of Canadian feeding cattle were on 
sale, and went to Ohio parties. This cut 
off the usual demand for Michigan, Ohio 
and western feeders, and they ruled lower. 
Some shippers must have met with severe 
losses in consequence of the condition of 
the market. 








STATE CROP REPORT FOR FEBRU- 
ARY. 


The monthly crop report issued by the 
Secretary of State says: 

The ground in southern Michigan was 
lightly covered with snow much of the time 
during Jannary, but not sufficiently at all 
times to afford full protection to the wheat 
plant. On the 15th of January the average 
depth in the southern four tiers of counties 
was 1.29 inches; in the central counties, 1 44 
inches, and in the northern counties 2.07 
inches. At the end of the month the aver- 
age depth in the southern counties was 8.26 
inches, in the central, 4.77 inches, and in 
the northern, 5.88 inches, 

In reply to ‘the question ‘‘Has wheat dur- 
ing January suffered injury from any 
cause?” 130 correspondents in the southern 
counties answer ‘‘Yes”’ and 360‘‘No”’; in the 
central counties 64 answer ‘Yes’? and 94 
“No,” and in the northern counties 33 an- 
swer ‘‘Yes” and 66 ‘‘No.”’ 

The total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed by farmers in January is 
616,532, and in the six months, August- 
January, 6,305,775. The amount marketed 
in the six months, August-January, is 391,- 
949 bushels more than reported marketed in 
the same months last year. 

At 28 elevators and mills from which re- 
ports have been received there was no 
wheat marketed during January. 

The condition of live stock is about 97 per 
cent, comparison being with stock in good, 
healthy and thrifty condition. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








M.chigan 


Three Rivers business men are planning 
to raise funds to secure the location there 
of a large creamery. 


Elkton citizens offer a bonus to anyone 
who will erect a flax mill in the village, and 
also guarantee to raise 300 acres of flax the 
first season. 


The shortage of Village Clerk Kd. J. 
Wagner, of Allegan, who killed himself 
last Saturday, is $1,000. Last year he was 
$140 behind, but the matter was hushed up. 


The churches of Byron were obliged to 
close last Sunday on account of the preva- 
lence of diphtheria in that village. Several 
factories have been closed for the same 
reason. 


General eekempoars, Tig gree com- 
mander of the G. as announced 
that the next Sauer State encampment 
i be hela at Greenville, April 7th and 
8th., 1897. 


Gov. Pingree last Saturday released on 
parole from the prison at Jackson “Billy” 
Considine, of Detroit. Considine was con- 
victed of larceny three years ago and given 
a five-year sentence. 


A. C. Bird.of Highland, and Frank Mars- 
ton, of Bay City, have been named by Gov. 
Pingree for members of the State agricul- 
tural board. The nominations have not 
yet been confirmed by the Senate. 


The big hemlock omen | at Munising, 
has commenced grinding bark. Between 
150 and 200 men will be e ot gy em the year 
around in the tannery, and 10,000 cords of 
bark will be ground up annually. 


John F. Bray, a prominent citizen of 
Pontiac, died recently. He was nearly 90 
years of age and had lived in Pontiac and 
Vicin‘ty for almost set pci He was nom- 
inated for president of the United States in 
1872 by the Socialistic Labor party. 


Maygbury & Co.,of Detroit, have been 
awarded the contract for furnishing street 





letter boxes to the government for four 
years beginning July 1 next. The contract 
for steel mail box posts was awarded to the 
Bond Steel Fence and Post Co.,of Adrian. 


State Oil Inspector Neal McMillan has 
filed his annual report with Gov. Pingree. 
It shows that the net proceeds of the office 
for the year were $11,625 after all expenses 
were paid. The inspection, however, fell 
short nearly 25,000 barrels from the previ- 
ous year. - 


A farmer living about five miles south of 
St Joseph claims to have found an iron box 
containing $10,000 one day last week. He 
was excavating for the purpose of building 
an addition to his house. The money is 
— to have been buried by the In- 

ans. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Menominee are 
said to contemplate erecting a beet sugar 
factory, as it is believed that beets can be 
profitably grown there. A. number of 
farmers there have announced their inten- 
tion of planting extensive areas of beets the 
coming spring. 


Reports from Benton Harbor are to the 
effect that prominent fruit-growers in that 
section consider the early varieties of 
peaches badly injured by the recent severe 
weather. It is said that the Crawford 
variety suffered most. Trees uninjured by 
the cold are reported to have fewer buds 


than usual, probably owing to the enor- 
mous crop of last year. 
Several hundred employes of the 


Chicago & West Michigan railway system 
met at Grand Rapids last Saturday and 
adopted resolutions which declare their 
opposition to the two-cent fare bill and 
other railroad measures now before the 
legislature. The employes voted to send a 
peers gl to Lansing to lobby in their in- 
erests 


Receiver Foster, of the People’s Savings 
Bank,of Lansing,has been granted an order 
by the Circuit Court to levy an assessment 
of 100 per cent upon the stock of the defunct 
bank for the benefit of depositors. it being 
apparent that the assets of the bank will 
not be sufficient to pay depositors in full. 
If the stockholders do not pay the assess- 
ment the receiver has authority under 
the order to commence suits to enforce its 
collection. 


The National Linseed Oil Co. has filed a 
big mortgage for $1,500.000 covering all its 
plants, of which the Detroit Linseed Oil 
works isa part. The instrument runs for 
fifteen years, and the interest is payable at 
the office of the Central Trust Co., of New 
York, at6 percent. The mortgage covers 
plants in the following cities: St. Louis, 
Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, New York De- 
troit, Piqua, O., Lacrosse, Wis., St. Paul, 
Burlington, Ta., Dubuque ‘Ta., Sioux City, 
Des Moines. Iowa City, Marshalltown, 14:, 
Mankota, Minn., Kansas City, Duluth, In- 
dianapolis, Leavenworth, Omah a, St. ‘Ma- 
ry’s, O., Portland, On,, a Ind., 
Racine, Wis.. Dayton, O Mansfield, 0. 
Gillam, Ill., Kankakee, Til. Topeka, Ks., 
Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, Ta., Rich mond, 
Va., Minneapolis and Marion, Ind. It is 
claimed that the mortgage was placed 
merely for the purpose of allowing the 
company to render itself independent of 
the banks. 





General. 


A disastrous freight wreck occurred on 
the Illinois Central road near Tolono, Ill.,last 
Saturday. Thirty head of fine horses, 
which were being shipped to Tennessee, 
were killed, 

John Quincy Adams Herring, of Balti- 
more, the oldest managing director of the 
Adams Express Co., died suddenly in New 
York city Tuesday afternoon of heart fail- 
ure, aged 72 years. 


Thousands of persons in northern Louisi- 
ana, where the severe drouth practically 
ruined the cotton crop, are reported to be 
in destitute circumstances and will proba- 
bly need help before the next harvest can be 
secured. Itis said that the yield of the 
last cotton crop did not average one bale to 
each ten acres in cultivation. 


Senator Morgan, the champion of the 
Nicaragua canal bill, has announced that 
that measure will be abandoned for the 
present, a3 it has become evident that it 
can not be forced to a successful issue in 
the present Congress. Senator Morgan 
will probably call it.up during the extra 
session which, it is expected, will be held 
soon after the inauguration of the new 
administration. 


The Homestead steel works of the Carne- 
gie company, at Pittsburg, started run- 
ning on full time in all departments last 
Monday, giving employment to 4,000 men. 
The Westinghouse Electric Co., of East 
Pittsburg, the Braddock wire works, at 
Braddock, and several other manufactur- 
ing plants in western Pennsylvania have 
— in fulloperation during the past 
week, 


Chicago health officials claim to have 
made the discovery that horse meat is be- 
ing sold in that city under the guise of 
fluid extract of beef. A Chicago packing 
house is said to be putting up this meat, 
and the firm will be prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the ordinance which forbids the 
sale or slaughter of horse flesh for human 
food without first paying a license of $1,000. 


President Cleveland has signed, on the 
recommendation of Secretary of the In- 
terior Francis, an order reducing the num- 
ber of pension agencies in the United 
States from eighteen to nine. The object 
of the order is to effect a large saving to 
the government without inconveniencing 
the pensioners. The secretary demon- 
strates that by this reduction of the pen- 





sion agencies the cost of distributing pen- 
sions can be reduced at least $150,000 per 
annum. This order is to go into effect 
Sept. 1, 1897. The Detroit pension office is 
to be transferred to Indianapolis. 


Cattlemen in the bad lands section of 
South Dakota will ask the aid of the state 
legislature in ridding the region of the 
gray wolves which continue to do greai 
damage to their herds. The cattlemen 
some time ago formed an organization hav- 
ing for its object the annihilation of gray 
wolves, upon which a bounty of eight dol- 
lars each was offered. The fund used for 
this purpose was raised by assessing mem- 
bers of the organization two cents each for 
each animal owned by them. Duriug the 

ast season three assessments have been 

evied upon the members, but there has 
been no appreciable decrease in the number 
of wolves. This has become burdensome 
to the cattlemen, and the state will now be 
asked to protect the cattle interests. 





Foreign. 

There is a measure before the English 
parliament which proposes to confer upon 
women the privilege of electing members 
to parliament. The bill has passed a 
second reading and may go through. 


The boundary difficulty between Great | 


; Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 


amicably settled, the arbitration committee | 


Britain and Venezuela has at last been 


appointed by President Cleveland having 
succeeded in adjusting matters to the satis- 
faction of both countries. A treaty, which 
practically settles the controversy,has been 
signed by representatives of both countries. 


Spain now seems inclined to grant the re- 
forms which the Cubans long ago desired. 
In fact the mother country has gone so far 
as to formulate plans for the creation ofa 
Cuban assembly, which plans have been 
signed by the — regent, but the Cubans 
ridicule the idea and state that they are 
fighting for independence. There has been 
no let up in hostilities on the Island and 
Gen Weyler appears to be making no prog- 
ress. 

Dispatches from Athens tell of a fearful 
massacre on theisland of Crete. Desperate 
fighting has taken place Letween the Mus- 
sulmans and the Christians, and the city of 
Canea is in a state of anarchy. The city 
was set on fire, and many Christians, who 
had locked themselves in their houses,were 
driven out by the flames only to meet death 
at the hands of the Turkish soldiers. It is 
claimed that not less than 300 persons have 
been killed and much property destr>syed. 


Home Seekers’ Rates to Southern and West- 
ern Points, via Michigan Central. 

On certain dates each month special low 
rates are made to southern and western 
points to Home Seekers by the Michigan 
Central. Full information relative thereto 
may be secured by writing Joseph S. Hall, 
Michigan Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 








It gives us pleasure to call our read- 
ers’ attention to the value of Brown's 
Bronchial Troches as a remedy for throat 
affections. The fact that these troches 
have been manufactured and sold for over 
fifty years, isan evidence of their real merit. 
While it is true that Nature does not endow 
everyone with a sweet, well modulated 
voice, yet there is no voice so discordant 
but that be 3 care and training it may be 
rendered pleasant, if not sweet and musical. 
Singers, speakers—in fact all persons who 
make an abnormal demand on the vocal 
chords, will find Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
soothing, strenthening and healing, quickly 
relieving hoarseness and sore throat. 





Our Commbideadhenn List. 


We have arranged the following clubbing 
list with a view of giving our subscribers 
the best papers published and at a price 
that will save money. 

Present subscribers to any of these pape. 
can order the combination they desire 
have their present subscription dated one 
year ahead. 

No orders for other = pers will be received 
unless accompanied by an order for the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 

We will be pleased to quote prices to those 

arties desiring more than one paper in the 
fo llowing list. 

The first column gives the price at which 
we will receive orders for both papers one 
year. The second column gives regular 
price of two papers. 

Agents should see our agents’ terms for 
commission on these combinations: 





Name of paper. 


Combination | 5 
price of. 
SRSSs8ss5 two papers. 
price of 
we papers. 


Regular 


Free Press, Detroit, semi-weekly.......... $1 
Journal, Detroit, semi-weekly...........+++ 1 
Tribune, Detroit, mo a tage aoe 9 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, O., 1 
Commercial- acne, sawn § 0: weekly : 
1 
1 
1 








ee eee ee reeeeeee 


EIS wadecdcsocccsoeses 

Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill., weékly......... 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.,w’kly 1 65 
Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind., weekly 2 25 
——— Friesian Register, Brattleboro, 
¢ BOMATHMOMCOLY 2.0.0.0. ccccsccvccccccecs 

Swine Heoosear’ Journal, Indianapolis, 
Ind., semi-monthly.........cscssecees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly.. 
American Swineherd, Chicago,I1l.,monthly 1 20 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, Il]., mo. 1 70 


NWONNMWNWNMeYe WwW Ww corramawammmao 
SSSSSSSRSSSS S SSSsssssasst 


Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, O., monthly 1 35 
Cosmopolitan, New York, monthly......... 1 80 
Household, Boston, Mass., — ieeienad 150 
Demorest’s New York, RONEN soa 564. 2 50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, monthly.. 1 80 
Ladies’ Home Journal, monthly............ 70 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, weekly....... 2 00 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, monthly 1 65 















H Plant Feeds 


on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess 0 a changes the 
hard seed into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 

Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The «“BEST”’ Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 





—— ean hn A or 12 for $2.50. ; 





FARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney=-at=- Law 
Evaetiee in all courts; Collections made anywhere 


S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
po for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 





STOCKADE 
WIRE FENCE 
Made of the best 

























































































STANDARDWIRE FENCE. 
a 














for machines to weave 
$5 to $8. 50 eae fence at 18 to 25c. per 
rod. Weaves 100 rods ay. Strongest endorse- 
ments. Send for inuscrated pam ag Tk A A 
able information on fence build 
ents to sell fence and pa eoeny 


chance for 
Standard Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. Y, 



























































Better Late Than Never 


:The farmer who begins using Page fence now, is 
ten years behind those who started outwith us. But 
he will gain nothing by waiting. He or his neighbors 
have tried the substitutes and found them wanting. 
Let him now adopt the ‘‘standard”’ of the leading 
railroads, and settle the question for g 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 




















WOVEN. Wint FENCE 
TIVITY) Best on, Rarth. Moree: tity Bull: 
Our SUPEEX AUTOMATIO Machine 

" SELMAN BROS., 
( ee Bor 72. Ridgeville, In pS er 


SINGLE LE WIRE | 


will not stand your wintry blasts nor sum- 
mer’sheat ’Tis cable wire that will never tire. 


LOW COST, 


quickly and easily built, and sguenent to look 
at is what makes our machines and fence so 
popular. Free samples and free information. 


EUREKA FENCE Co., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 


The Peerless Fence Co, 












































































































The Peerless makes its own 
tension on both horizontal 
and cross wires and is the 
_. absolute dead lock 

weaving device 
on the market. 


HOLLY, MICH. 
CHURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 


WIRE FENCE AND GATES. 
Have No.7 Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel 
Lock that locks line wire to picket. Cannot 
Slip. Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to Agente. 
he Church Manfg. vo., Box 426, Adrian, Mich. 
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— Sa 
INJUSTICE OF THE SINGLE TAX 
THEORY. 





[A 7 read by Mrs.R.M.Brownell,of Lapeer Co., 
Mich., at a farmers’ institute held at London, 
Monroe Co., in January.] 


Advocates of the single tax theory pro- 
pose that no property save land values shall 
be subject to taxation, and that all build- 
ing improvements shall be exempted. This 
name is misleading;itshould be called Land 
Tax theory. 

Henry George is the recognized exponent 
of this plan, and ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
his chief work on the subject. He changes 
some common meanings in it,using the word 


“rent” for “land ownership or values, and 
assumes that land values are never the 
results of labor or the products of human 
exertion. The following extracts from his 
book formulate the leading principles, or 
lack of principles, as it may be,of the sing!e 
tax doctrine, and show his reasons for 
claiming a moral right to adopt such an 
unjust measure: 

“The common right to land has every- 
where been primarily recognized, and pri- 
vate ownership has nowhere grown up save 
as a result of usurpation.” 

“The remedy, then, for the unjast dis- 
tribution of wealth is tomakeland common 
property.” “It is not right that there 
should be any concern about compensating 
the proprietors of land.” i 

“Private ownership of land is not merely 
a robbery in the past; {tis a robbery in the 
present, etc.’’ 

“Justice would besatisfied,and all econom- 
ic requirements met ,by abolishing private 
titles, declaring all land public property 
and letting it out to the highest bidder, 
under such conditions as would sacredly 
guard the private right to improvements.” 

‘But this would involve a needless shock, 
and a needless extension of governmental 
machinery. * * What I therefore pro- 
pose is to appropriate rent (land values) by 

taxation. We may put the proposi- 
tion into practical form by proposing to 
abolish atl taxation save that upon land 
values.” “By making land common prop- 
erty in the way proposed, we shall be giving 
an enormous impetus to progress.” 

In chapter ILf of Book 1X, he states “the 
effects of this remedy” in part as follows: 
“Take the homestead owner,or the farmer; 
the selling value of his land would dimin- 
ish; theoretically, it would entirely disap- 
pear; but his land would serve his purpose 
as well as ever. * * Though he would 
have more taxes to pay on his land, his 
house and improvements, and all his per- 
sonal property, all that he eats, drinks and 
wears, would be exempt.” 

Do not imagine that you will find these 
extracts thus connected, for they are sepa- 
rated by page after page of sophistry aud 
philanthropic pretense. 

The whole trend of this doctrine is to 
destroy, not to build up. If —. it 
would destroy all government. If noone 
had an individual right to earn, buy, inherit 
or devise landed property, the enforcement 
of laws to protect life, liberty and any 
property rights would be impossible. 

Compel land to pay all the expenses of 
government, and no one would wish to in- 
vest money in one acre of it, unless allowed 
exorbitant rents. 

Every one knows that the real estate 
bears now the larger part of taxation; never 
ones its payments as personalties often 

0. 
According to statistics of 1890, the bare 
land values of the cities and farmsof Mich- 
igan were equal—each being one-fourth of 
the bare land value of the State. 

If single land taxation were in force, 
which would exempt the $140,000,000 of 
personal property values—consisting of 
monies, credits, stocks, goods and chattels 
—these values must be spread back on the 
bare land valuations. The farmers would 
then have to pay one-fourth of this amount 
now collected from these sources, a greatin- 
justice, as they own but a small share of 
them. A farm or city lot with magnificent 
improvements, would pay no more tax than 
the adjoining humble home. By what fal- 
lacious reasoning can this be called a just 
distribution of taxation? 

The buildings and household goods of the 
poor are practically exempt now in city and 
country, little value being assessed upon 
them, therefore, this kind of exemption 
would increase their taxes and rents, only 
favoring the luxurious homes; even the 
selling value of the little home would be 
taken from the owner under the proposed 
single tax conditions. 

Think of the false assumption that “land 
values are never the results of labor or the 
products of human exertion, but are due to 
the fact that many people are congregated 
upon a small area.” 

People might sit at the foot of every tree 
in a wilderness for years, but if they never 
went to work to fell those trees, there would 
be no great rise in that land value, no mat- 
ter how numerous the people. Thegovern- 
ment seils or nominally gives its land to 
actual settlers, but requires pioneers to pay 
an increasing tax as improvements enhance 
its value. 

A tax is not “a fine on the industrious” as 
stated by single-taxers, but a regular Cc 
ment to a grand, mutual, governmental life 
and property insurance company that in- 
sures the citizen,.not against tha natural 
elements, but against the outrages of the 
vicious, who would otherwise go unrestrain- 
ed. 

It insures an education to all youth who 
will accept it; also care, food and shelter to 
the helpless or aged when unfortunate—aye, 
or improvident. 

It might be assumed the earth was the 
natural heritage of all mankind, if subsist- 
ence grew spontaneously,sbut workmen in 
nature’s laboratory work more hours than 





all others, ere they receive any returns, 
their cleared land being their sole product 
for this labor; even food cannot be obtained 
for it until the wilderness is subdued. 

The spontaneous products of the soil are 
weeds and forests. Land owners must hire 
an army of laborers to eradicate the one, 
and to bring the other into a state of pro- 
duction. 

Land is to food producers, what ma 
chinery is to manufacturers. Land owners 
are also antagonized by nature’s forces 
more than all other property owners com- 


bined. : 
Wind storms devastate their lands; 
drouths and rains prostrate growing 


grains, insect life and the small wild ani- 
mals take their toll, often an entire crop. 

Fertility of soil must-be kept up by expen- 
sive fertilizers or by irrigation. Even the 
energetic farmer would yield the contest 
under single land tax conditions. : 

We should not then ‘abolish ali taxation 
save on land values” which by further in- 
creasing the cost of production, would sure- 
ly raise the prices of rents and other neces- 
saries of life to all laborers? 

Such a course would also destroy that 
earnest desire that most parents have to 
acquire homes for themselves and children, 
as ‘land value would entirely disappear 
when lands would go “to the highest bid- 
der” or the one with the most money. 

“But if “private land-ownership is usur- 
pation” and if nature assumed the care of 
mankind from birth to death, why have 
babes ever been born helpiess and naked in 
the Frigid zone? Why have not strength, 
judgment, sustenance and shelter been 
furnished them independent of parental or 
human care? Why was not the disposition 
given to these “natural heritors of land’’ to 
goto work and improve it? The past has 
furnished opportunities for all. ; 

The 3,000,000 aborigines in Australia of 
fifty years ago—only number 200,000 now; 
and the Indian race of North America is 
almost extinct, thus showing that land 
settlers increase the population, while a 
romantic life has ever decreased it. Had 
these races so willed these countries might 
have been tilled and owned by them. 

A great partof mans life is lived in a 
state of dependence upon parent, child or 
other helper. : 

Parental love is the strongest tie that 
binds together the human race, overcoming 
even self in its efforts to provide for its off- 
spring. It was the cause of the steady en- 
croachment upon the wilderness of our fore- 
fathers, who even jeopardized their !lves to 
clear their farms and to establish homes, 
often in danger from wild beasts; never 
knowing when the tomahawk and scalping 
knife might glitter above their heads, all 
for the sake of securing a home for their 
old age and ene for their children. 

Shall others who had the same oppor- 
tunities, but too timid or indolent to im- 
prove them—shall they or their offspring 
now say, “You have no more right to this 
land than we.” The right of the Creator to 
the material of which the universe is made 
might almost as reasonably be questioned. 

The plan of life was never intended to be 
one of passive inactivity. Itis a continual 
struggle for self and children if success is 
attained. True, children often float with 
the tide, after the prize has been won by 
brawn and brain of parents, but if they 
lose it, they must turn and strive for them- 
selves, 

To deprive one of the power to have a 
home of one’s own would take from life its 
main charm, 

I believe there are honest followers of 
this doctrine, but I also believe that the 
dishonest wish of some capitalist to avoid 
taxation on his personal property causes 
him to meet on a common ground vhe 
socialist who wishes to destroy all titles or 
government barriers to free plunder. 

The millionaire corporations conld well 
afford to buy and circulate Henry George’s 
pamphlet if they do not now. I under- 
stand that a millionaire congressman 
worked one into the Congressional Record, 
thus circulating it at government expense. 

This single land tax theory demands a 
free-for-all ownership of monies, corporate 
properties and individual luxuries and ex- 
pects the bome owners to give perfect titles 
to these kinds of properties at the sacrifice 
of their own. This doctrine is making 
insiduous inroads in many states—farmers 
should watch it like a swamp fire. The in- 
fluence seems to be drawn that city vacant 
lands pay little or no tax. On inquiry I 
have learned that nine lots, comprising one 
acre of vacant ground in Detroit, helped de- 
fray that city’s public expenses $24.60 in 
1896. An 100-acre farm would pay a yearly 
sum of $2460 at that rate. 

Iam not informed whether those potato 
growers paid the tax or not for the use of 
this land; or whether owners who bought 
land for speculation, six years ago, conld 
get back their purchase money, but IT 
imagine the single-taxer’s term “unearned 
increment,” for that period at least, has 
been almost a negative quantity. A just 
law favors no one intentionally. 

What could be more just than that taxes 
should be collected on all properties owned 
or invested in a state, above the usnal 
household exemptions; that all bona fide 
debts be exempted from the debtor’s hold- 
ings. which would give the honest kind of 
single taxation. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections: also a positive and radical cure for all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 





Powers’ Bock, Rocuester, N. Y.: Geese 





The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accep by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PICTURE. 





Before me lies a picture, lovely and fair to see, 
Bringing peace and benediction on this fair day to 


me. 
A face of noble sweetness, 
Shining with Christ-like grace, 
Modest, pure and holy, 
Such is this beantiful face. 


You say it is surely some singer, 

Famed in lands beyond the sea; 

Or an artist whose works of beauty 

Make the face so dear to me. 

Ah no, neither artist’s nor singer’s is this face of 
Christ-like grace, 

Nor saint, nor soldier, nor noble, 

’Tis only my sister’s face. 


Only my sister's face! 
Yet a place above kings and queens does she fill, 
And singers, and artists, and sculptors, 
For she doeth the Master's will. 
L. M. B. to E. M. H. 





MY DAUGHTER'S LEARNED TO COOK. 





We used to have old-fashioned things, like hominy 
and greens, 

We used to have just common soup, made out of 
pork and beans; ° 

But now it’s bouillon, consomme, and things made 
from a ‘* 

And Pot au Feu and Julienne, since my daughter’s 
learned to cook. 

We used to have a piece of beef—just ordinary meat, 

And picked pigs’ feet, spare ribs, too, and other 
things toeat; 

While now it’s fillet and ragout, and leg of mutton 
braised, 

And —- au gratin, and sheep’s head Holland- 
aised; 


Escallops a la Versailles—a la this and a ia that, 
And sweet bread a la Dieppoise—it’s enough to kill 


But while I suffer deeply, I invariably look 


Asif I were delighted ’cause my daughter’s learned 
tocook. 


We have a lot of salad things, with dressed mayon- 
naise, 

In place of oysters, Blue Points fricasseed a dozen 
ways 

And orange toly poly, float, and peach meringue 


alas 
Enough to wreck a stomach that is made of plated 
brass! 


The good old things have passed away, in silent, 


sad retreat; 
We've lotsof high-falutin’ things, but nothing 
much to eat, 
And — I never say a word, and always pleasant 
ook 


You bet I’ve had dyspepsia since my daughter’s 
learned to cook. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





PRESERVING THE ANTIQUE. 

The craze for antique furnishings has 
been in force for several years. Anything 
old,anything made and used generations ago, 
all at once became popular. Grandmother’s 
spinning wheel is a curiosity, and these im- 
plements belonging to a dead and gone 
generation, whose wearing apparel depend- 
ed upon their use almost entirely,have been 
eagerly sought for, and in some cases high 
prices have been paid to secure them. 

In almost every family there are pieces 
of furniture, woven fabrics, brass fire-place 
sets, old silver or other relics which have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. Sometimes these are prized as they 
should be, oftener they are lightly regard- 
ed and allowed to be devastated by the 
ravages of constant use. They should, by 
all means, be preserved, for they can never 
be duplicated. 

Not long since I heard a friend bewailing 
the fate of some hand-made linen sheets,the 
work of her grandmother years and years 
ago. They were the possession of my friend’s 
mother; then when she died were given to 
ber children. 

“Why,” said she, “I have kept my linen 
sheet as sacredly as I have my Bible. I 
would not think of using it in any way 
which would wear it out. But what do you 
think my brother’s wife has done with his? 
She has made it into towels and bibs for 
the baby.” 

Some people prize these relics of a by-gone 
day much more than others, yet even the 
most thoughtless must see that they can 
never be replaced. The time will never 
again come when the hand will bring forth 
from the loom the like of those beautiful 
pieces of linen or those wonderful coverlets. 
Of the latter,there are specimens frequently 
to be found around the country, but they 
are not generally prized as they should be. 

In my own home we have several heir- 
looms and we are carefully preserving 
them for future generations. They in- 
crease in value with each passing year. 





There is a big old-fashioned ‘“‘secretary,” 
dear to the heart of my paternal grand- 
father, made according to his instructions 
many, many years ago. It is of butternut, 
and fitted with numerous pigeon-holes and 
drawers. Here he has sat and composed 
his sermons which hurled fire and brim- 
stone upon the heads of his impenitent 
hearers I have no doubt, as he was an old- 
time Methodist preacher. 

“I suppose you usa this only upon high 
days and holidays,” said my métropolitan 
friend as she surveyed the wonderful blue 
and white coverlet which adorned the bed 
in the guest chamber of our home. It is 
radiant with birds of paradise, wreaths 
and vines, and large enough to cover a bed 
of most generous proportions and still 
leave considerable to spare. It is the work 
of fingers long since crumbled to dust. No 
one now-a-days could make such a bed 
spread. 

* Pm * 

Then there are the hand-woven woolen 
blankets which were quite commonly 
found in country homes not so many years 
ago. I can remember’ when there were 
several of them in our family. They were 
really beautiful, or at least we would think 
so now. One was of black and brown, 
such a pretty pattern, and another of 
broken plaid in white, blue and tan. I 
regret to say that these were worn out be- 
fore we realized their true value. 

Those among our readers who are the 
possessors of anything antique, will, I 
hope, preserve it. Do not let these articles 
be worn out. Rather buy others to take 
their places. Especially is this desirable 
regarding fabrics which wear much more 
easily than pieces of furniture. Don’t 
allow that spread which represents the toil 
of grandmother’s hands to be in regular 
Service upon the hired man’s bed, but re- 
place it with one which you can get for a 
dollar-and carefully preserve the other. 
Teach the children veneration for these 
treasures, so that when they pass into 
their care they will be appreciated. 

Shakespeare says, 


Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 


but let not the work of our dead and gone 
ancestors ba lightly esteemed. It were 
better to buy a bit of linen for the baby’s 
bib, or a yard of flannel for a crib blanket 
or to cover the ironing: board rather than 
use that linen sheet or grandmother's wool- 
en blanket for such purposes. 

Grandmother’s time will long live in his- 
tory and in the tales of her home life trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, but 
the product of her loom will, in the course 
of years, inevitably disappear. Let us do 
our part toward preserving these from an- 
nihilation. 

Do you not enjoy listening tosome old 
lady who tells how her mother used to spin 
and weave for the family? Each part of 
the operation is full of interest. We ask 
questions and in every way try to gain in- 
formation regarding the process of evolu- 
tion from flax to fabrie which we can 
scarcely comprehend. We are told of the 
‘*home-spun,” which was all that its name 
implies, of which the boys’ and men’s 
clothing was made, of the pretty plaids for 
the little girls’ dresses, of the professional 
seamstress of the village who went from 
house to house in the pursuit of her voca- 
tion, cutting and making the clothing for 
theentire family, and families were families 
in those times, too. 

We should treasure every particle, every 
scrap of these relics of days gone by, for we 
shall never look upon their like again. 


REASON OR INSTINCT? 








Long have I cared for and studied our 
brother spirits in fur and feathers, and I 
know that their actions are the result of 
thought, often apparently of reason. I 
have seen the evidences of thought in in- 
sects, and I will not say it 1s impossible 
even in vegetable life. 


I have a hop vine which started to grow 
through a crevice in the woodshed. 
Apparently it looked around, didn’t like 
the prospect, and withdrew. The next 
morning it was growing in a different 
direction on the outside. No one had 
touched it and the wind had not blown it 
about. 

But I intended to tell you an instance of 
animal good sense. One diy last summer 
I was sitting in my kitchen. A trap door 
opens into the cellar and still another door 
and stairway leads from the cellar out- 
doors. A Strange black cat, looking gaunt 
and starved, came up through the open 
trap door of the cellar and stood before | 
me looking up into my face with a mew. 
I stroked and petted her a moment, and 
noticing she was a nursing mother, I said, 
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‘Where are your babies?” Just as if she 
understood she turned and went down 
cellar and in about five minutes came back 
carrying with her mouth a little black 
kitten with its eyes just open. I praised 
and petted it and inquired after the rest of 
her family. Six times did she make the 
trip through the cellar and outdoors, and 
six little sprawling black kittens did she 
deposit at my feet. That was apparentl 
all, and enough I considered it when 
thought of their growing up. I fed her 
and she seemed nearly starved. Then she 
lay on the mag by the stove with her 
family around her and looked at me with 
an air of benevolent complacency as 
though she felt she had enriched me for 
Jife with those six precious little cats. 
On making inquiries I found she had beep 
left at a lumber camp nearly two miles 
away, which had been deserted the week 
before. What processes of thought and 
reasoning, yes, and hard work too, she 
must have gone through with before she 
finally had those kittens deposited in a 
safe place near the house (where, I never 
knew) while she reconnoitered to see if it 
was safe to bring them in. Could any 
human mother have tried to do better by 
her children than this little mother in fur? 
The fact that they have not been an un- 
mixed blessing since, has nothing to do 
with the question. 

The deer in the woods know they are fol- 
lowed by the hunter, when there is snow, 
by their tracks. They will often go back 
on their own trail a few rods and then 
make along leap sideways and go off in 
another Girection so the hunter in follow- 
ing the track will pass them. Doesn’t 
that show that they think? 

It seems evident that the minds of our 
lowlier companions in the mystery of life, 
differ from oifrs not in quality, but only in 
degree. It would be interesting to know 
just what they think of us. 

PIONEER. HULDAH PERKINS. 





WE SHOULD HAVE MORE CHOHRIS- 
TAIN CHARITY. 





As I looked into the Household Jast week, 
I met a familiar face—one whom I have 
known from childhood and I said to myself, 
“well,this is home-like.” 

And how soon we feel acquainted with 


others that we meet in the Household, 
whom we never met personally. Why! do 
we not all feel as weli acquainted with our 
editor as though we had known her for 
years? 

Evangeline, 1 read your article, in paper 
of Jan. 23, aloud to my husband and he 
often interrupted with ‘“‘That’s so!” I 
think more Christain charity should be ex- 
ercised towards the fallen, and, our hands 
be always ready to help them if we can, 
though I think there are those who have 
fallen to such depths that none but a mer- 
ciful Father can help them. : 

Then there area class who are not bad 
at heart but very imprudent,and they do 
not seem to realize that it takes so little to 
set the ball of gossip rolling and when once 
started it goes with wonderful rapidity. 
One way we can help this class isto havea 
rule that we will not repeat that which 
reaches our ears, not even in our own fami- 
ly. Iftkhere be truth in what we hear, we 
can not help the matter by repeating it, 
and should the report be false, we certain- 
ly would do harm and a great injustice to 
tell it to others. If all would make this 
rule, how quickly slander would be put to 
an end, and we certainly would be following 
the teaching of Him who said ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do un- 
to you.” 4 MRS. C. T. H. 

NeEwayeGo Co. 


BIND YOUR PAPERS. 








The old year, doubtless, left you richer 
by several volumes of weekly and monthly 
papers which you may wish to preserve, 
yet do not feel that money can be spared to 
have them bound. Here is an easy and 
cheap way out of the difficulty: 


Collect your paraphernalia, which con- 
sists of an awl, darning-needle, some strong 
twine, a Strip of strong, new factory muslin 
eight inches wide, a strip of new,black linen 
canvas, about six inches wide, two large 

ieces of pasteboard, some heavy paper 

new flour sacks will do if nothing better is 
at hand), and a pot of good glue. 

Press out the papers under a cloth with 
quite a hot flatiron, lay back edges evenly 
together upon a smooth surface. Com- 
mence at the top and pierce the papers 
through with the awl (half an inch from 
back edge) every two inches,down their 
whole length. Take a strip of the muslin, 
two inches longer than the papers, and 
fold evenly over the back of the papers, 
letting the extra length le an inch at 
each end, beyond them, having first laid in 
two fly leaves for front and back of book 
(four in all). 

With the darning-needle and doubled 
twine sew through theclothand awl punc- 
tures in papers, back and forth until they 
are bound securely together. If you are 
near a printing office, have them cut the 
edges evenly for you; if not, they will not 
look badly in the rough. Fold back the 
extra inch of muslin binding at top and 
bottom, and fasten with glue. 

Now you are ready for the covers. Take 
two pieces of pasteboard, the same width 
as papers, but one inch longer. Lay them 
on the papers so that a half-inch margin of 
board is noticeable at upper,lower and front 
edges; thus you will observe that back 
edge of board does not reach the back edge 
of papers by a little more than half an 


-a change of these winter night-dresses for 


Glue the back edge of cover to the project- 
ing width of muslin, inside of cover, and 
put in press until thoroughly dry. 

The next step, place the six-inch strip of 
black linen over the back of book, allowing 
it to fold evenly over on the covers, and 
glue down. This strip of linen should also 
be an inch longer at each end than the 
book. Clip this extra length at top and 
bettom of each cover (four places) just 
where the covers meet the linen. Fold the 
extra lengths in front of the incisions, over 
on the wrong side of cover and glue to the 
pasteboard. By inspecting a bound book 
you will easily catch the idea. 

Put the book in press again and leave 
until dry. There will still be a projection 
of linen at upper and lower ends of the ex- 
treme back, fold this over inside the mus- 
lin back and glue them together. Now we 
are ready for the outside paper covers, 
which should first be ironed, on the wrong 
side, free from wrinkles. 

Cut large enough so that the three mar- 
gins will fold over the pasteboard, about 
one and one-half inches on each of the 
three edges. Place a straight edge of the 
paper on the linen binding, about half an 
inch in front of the back edge of pasteboard 
(use bound book for a guide) and glue firm- 
ly and smoothly over the whole outer sur- 
face of the pasteboard. At each corner cut 
outa V-shaped piece of the superfluous 
width, and fold over on inside of cover. 
Glue down. Put in —_ again. When 
dry, paste one of the white fly leaves to the 
inside of cover, thereby covering all ragged 
edges of muslin, binding or paper edges. 
small paint brush will be found serviceable 
in spreading the glue. On the outside of 
front cover, have someone print the name 
of the papers bound, in artistic letters, 
number of volume and year. 

I bave bound my music folios and weekly 
magazines like this for several years, and 
have some that have been in constant use 
for eight years, and are still in good condi- 
tion. ELIZABETH FULLER. 
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WHEN THE DOCTOR COMES. 





When the time comes, as it does once in a 


while in most families, for the doctor to en- 
ter your home, don’t be flustrated, for you 
will need your wits then if ever, with all 
his instructions and directions about the 
different medicines. 

It is well, when there is more than one 
solution to be given from glasses, to let him 
prepare one in a goblet, and another in 
a tumbler, so they may be readily dis- 
tinguished. Likewise the capsules, if they 
are given; one kind may be placed in a 
glass saucedish and the others in an earth- 
en one. Another wise precaution is to 
havea slip of paper by each medicine so 
when the time for giving it arrives, you 
may, with a pencil, write the hour down in 
plain figures. This may seem unnecessary 
to many, but for those who are obliged to 
be up night and day with the sick, it is 
— a help. One is quite apt to feel a 
little dull, to say the least, and it is a 
feeling of relief to know we are punctual in 
administering the medicines. M. 
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SHORT STOPS. 








Marie NEvILLE writes:—I wish to make 
a stop in the Household columns long 
enough to congratulate Sister Gracious and 
Nina Belle upon the common sense and 
good Christian feeling manifested in their 
remarks in arecent number. Would that 
every appeal to the un-American prejudice 
of the feeling thatthe rich are against the 
poor might be as promptly met. 

* * 


* 

CLARA M. writes:—I can tell you how to 
fix a badly worn carpet. Sew breadthe of 
common blue denim together so as to cover 
the entire center of the floor. Tack this 
over the carpet. leaving a border all around 
the outside. This will cover the worn 
places very well, as the edges are never 
worn so badly as thecenter. Put the tacks 
closely together. The width of the border 
should depend upon the condition of the 
carpet. 

* . * 
Dotty GoopwiILL writes:—I hope you 
are all as much “addicted”? to the use of 
outing flannel asIam. I never wear cold 
white muslin night-dresses in winter. Real 
flannel is expensive and shrinks. Outing 
flannel is cheap and socomfortable. I got 
the babies. Master Blossom said: “Oh, 
am so happy and warm in bed, I'd just like 
to live here.”’ 
This material comes in pretty patterns, 
and is so suitable for wrappers and house 
dresses. The dark-colored fancy stripes 
make pretty and comfortable school dresses 
for little girls. # 
* 
Lity R. S. writes:—If you never had one, 
do go off and invest ten cents in an asbestos 
mat for the top of the stove. Weusea 
gasoline stove the year round, and how to 
brown bread to make toast was a worry to 
me. I found that an asbestos mat placed 
about the gasoline jet was par excellence. 
Then for keeping hot any kind of food 
without burning, Oh! this little invention 
is just what the housekeeper needs. I oc- 
casionally call at a home where they burn 
gas, and the asbestos in the grate makes an 
improvement, besides looking more eheer- 
ful. ‘ . “ 
M. writes:—The other day I arranged my 
newspaper clippings somewhat after the 
manner described in the Household not 
long ago, and as I think it is far ahead of 
the method of pasting in books, think per- 





clipping on the same subject was put in a 
large envelope and plainly marked on the 
outside thus: Items of general interest, 
poetical selections, poultry notes, medical, 
etc. I did not have as many as I otherwise 
would have preserved, for I dreaded the un- 
satisfactory way of pasting,and it was such 
a bother, when looking for some recipe, to 
dump out the whole contents of the box and 
commence a search,which usually led tolong 
stops to read some choice bit from a favor- 
ite author, or some lengthy but interesting 
historical event. 


TOAST. 








A slice of dry bread opens up a vista of 
glowing possibilities before me. First is 
buttered toast. Bread cut thin, browned 
nicely, spread liberally with butter, and 
brought on the table hot. With coffee and 
blackberry jam it makes a breakfast fit for 


the one who deserves better things than the 
gods of antiquity—the American of to-day. 
Children will never tire of milk toast. 
Sweeten your milk slightly,and if you have 
not plenty of cream, add a generous piece 
of butter. Always dip your bread in hot 
salted water before pouring the milk over 
it. Serve jam also with this dish. Again, 
dip each slice in the hot water, and place 
on it, after buttering, a poached egg. Or 
the ‘toasted bread may, be covered with 
stewed tomatoes, seasoned to suit the taste. 
A gravy made of codfish or chipped beef 
may occasionally take the place of the 
tomatoes. 

Then there is French toast, which is not 
toast at all. Dip the slices of bread ina 
batter made of two level tablespoonsful of 
flour, four of milk and one egg. If your 
family is large double or treble the recipe. 
Fry quickly in hot beef suet, and bring on 
the table with maple syrup. 

No, toast is not the only way in which 
dry bread can be disposed of. There are 
croutons for soup, dressing for the chicken 
or roast beef, the crumbs to be moistened 
with butter for the top of the scalloped po- 
tatoes, oysters of salmon, and the plebelan 
use of being added to the “warmed-up” 
potatoes. And yet there are people who 
throw bits of good bread in the swill tail. 

HOPE DARING. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








Rus the wringer rollers with kerosene to 
clean them. It will make them like new. 


Rvs the windows with it, too, when it is 
too cold to wash them. It removes smoke 
and dust and polishes the glass nicely. 


GivE the oilcloth a dressing of kerosene 
after washing. A good gloss will be given 
es even an old one quite present- 
able. 


WHEN all else fails try oxalic acid in water 
to remove fruit and tea stains from table 
linen. Rinse thoroughly afterward as it 
rots the cloth. 


A thorough coating with varnish is said 
to prevent decay in squashes and pumpkins 
stored for winter use. Go over them twice, 
using a paint or varnish brush. 

OLD flannel underwear may be used tostuff 
headrests, or small pillows. Cut in small 
pieces and fill very full. The same may be 
used for pin-cushions, chair cushions, ete. 


To make dusting a pleasant task use clean 
cloths. A dirty, dusty, cloth is an abom- 
ination and always gives the hands a rough, 
disagreeable feeling. Shake the dust cloth 
frequently but always out of doors. 


MOTHERS MUST GUIDE. 


TNE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THEIR DAUGHTERS. 








Information They Should Furnish at the 
Proper Time — Knowledge by Which 
Suffering May Be Avoided. 


Every mother possesses information 
of vital value to her young daughter. 

When the girl’s thoughts become 
aluggish, with 
headache, dizzi- 
ness, and a dis- 
position to { 


aaa 











for solitude, * 
and a dislike to it 
the society of 
children: when she is 
2 mystery to herself and friends, then, 
her ‘mother should come to her aid. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound will, at this time, prepare the 
system for the coming change. See 
that she has it, and Mrs.-Pinkham, at 
Lynn, Mass., will cheerfully answer 
any letters where information is de- 
sired. Thousands of women owe their 
health to her and the Vegetable Com- 
poimd, and mothers are constantly 
applying to her for advice regarding 


their daughters. 
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‘RIGHTS TO GROWING CROPS ON MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURE BY ADVERTISEMENT.—SUB- 
SCRIBER:—A. has a mortgageon B.’s farm 


die April 1, 1897. lf advertised and sold 
July ist, 1897, and A. buys it, will the crops 
of 1898 belong to A. or B.?—B. has a right 
to complete possession and control of the 
farm until July 1, 1898, and can plant and 
harvest such crops as he chooses. 


TAX. TITLES—PRIORITY OF MORTGAGES.— 
G. E. ©., Marion, Mich.:—1. What claim 
hasa party to real estate who has a tax 
deed purchased over twenty-five years ago? 


—The deed confers no right of possession or 
use, but is a cloud on the title which the 
owner should remove either by negotiation 
with owner of tax deed, or bill to remove 
cloud. 2. What is law relative to tax deeds 
according to present statute?—Thesupreme 
court has recently held tax deeds under the 
statutes of 1891 and 1893 to confer absolute 
title. 3. Is a mortgage recorded first barred 
from being first mortgage, if it excepts a 
certain mortgage given at a prior date?— 
Yes, for it expressly gives notice of prior 
mortgage. As between the parties the 
mortgage executed first is the first mort- 
gage. As to third persons the mortgage re- 
corded first is the first mortgage to those 
without notice of a prior mortgage. Mort- 
gage in question gives express notice to all 
by reference tothe prior unrecorded mort- 
gage. 


QUALIFICATION TO VOTE AND HOLD 
OFFICE IN ScHoo. Distrrict.—R. C. P., 
Adrian, Mich.:—A. resides in X. county 
where he owns no taxable property but has 


real estate in Y. county. A. is a single 
man. Has he a legal right to vote at 
school meetings in the district where he 
resides, and can he legally fill an office in 
said district?—No. Section 17, page 93, 
Public Acts 1895, reads: “Every citizen of 
21 years who has property assessed for 
school taxes in any school district and who 
has resided therein three months next 
preceding any school meeting held in said 
district, or who has resided three months 
next preceding such meeting on eay terri- 
tory belonging tosaid district at the time 
of holding said meeting, shall be a quali- 
fied voter in said meeting upon all ques- 
tions, and all other citizens who are 
twenty-one years of age and are the 
arents or legal guardians of any children 
ncluded in the school census of the dis- 
trict, and who have for three months, as 
aforesaid, been residents of said district or 
upon any territory belonging thereto at 
the time of holding any school meeting, 
shall be entitled to vote on all questions 
arising in said district which do not 
directly involve the raising of money by 
tax.” As A.isnot a parent or guardian and 
has no property in the district, he is noten- 
titled to a vote in the school meeting and 
therefore cannot hold any school office. 


DEFENDING SUIT AGAINST CouNTY— 
Duty or APPEAL IN SAME—RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OF OFFICERS ACTING JUDICIALLY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVELY.—F. J., Michigan:—1. 


In case a drain tax levied by the county 
drain commissioner is protested and suit 
is brought in time limited by law, who de- 
fends the township treasurer.the township, 
county or drain commissioner?—“In all cases 
where suit is brought against the collector 
arising out of the collection of any drain 
tax, the township or county, according as 
the tax shall be for a township or county 
drain, shall defend such officer in the same 
manner that he has now the right to be de- 
fended in the collection of general taxes.”— 
Laws of 1893, page 335. Sec.6. The prose- 
cuting attorney in above case should defend 
county treasurer at expense of the county. 
2. Should the township treasurer get de- 
feated in a justice court, would he be under 
any obligation to appeal the case?—The 
township board must determine whether 
case should beappealed or not. The deter- 
mination is within their discretion entirely. 
See Howell’s Statutes 174095. 3. Con- 
tractor received order on drain fund. If, 
through a mistake of drain commissioner, 
the tax levied could not be collected, would 
the commissioner be liable to contractor?— 
It depends entirely on nature of mistake. 
There is no action for mistake of officer 
acting in a judicial capacity, but a public 
officer is liable to private individuals for in- 
juries resulting to the latter from his fail- 
ure to perform ministerial duties in which 
the latter have aspecial and direct interest. 


NOTICE TO QUIT—TERMINATION OF TEN- 
ANCY~RENEWIiNG JOINT NOTE.—SUBSCRI- 
BER:—1. I hold a joint note due this month, 
and the party giving note is unable to pay, 
but will pay interest. By taking and en- 
dorsing interest will both parties be liable, 
or shall.I get a new note?—From the state- 
ment of your question we suspect that the 
note is not a joint note, but a joint and 
several note. If the note reads ‘*‘We prom- 
ise to pay,” you should have a new note 
given for renewal; but if it reads “I prom- 
ise to pay” and is signed by two or more 
parties, the mere endorsement of interest 
on the back with the consent of all the 
makers will be sufficient. 2. Publish terms 
of notice to be given by landlord to tenant 
to vacate premises which are rented by 
year for cash rent.—If the lease was for one 

ear without any contingency, the mere 
apse of one year will of course terminate 
the tenancy. If after the lapse of the year 
the tenant still remains on the land, or in 





case of a tenancy from year to year, at the 
end of the year give the following notice: 
“To John Smith. You are hereby notified 
that you are required to quit, surrender 
and deliver up to me possession of the 
premises hereinafter described, which you 
now hold of me as my tenant. Said prem- 
ises are described as follows, to wit: 
in the township of A, county of B, State of 
Michigan, February 10, 1897.” [Signed]. 
On duplicate copy make affidavit of service 
before some notary. Notice must be served 
seven full days before you can commence 
summary proceedings. 


Che Hackets. 


WHEAT. 

















Values on Thursday stood about the same as one 
week previous on spot wheat, but lower on futures. 
To help the market a war scare was started, but it 
did not work well. Telegraphic advices are too 
quick to allow the market to be worked on alleged 
scares. The weakness in wheat is general in this 
country and Europe, and is helped by the present 
condition of winter wheat. We do not look for 
much improvement in values so long as weather 
continues favorable. Chicago, New York and 
Liverpool all showed a decline Thursday. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from January 
15 to January 11 ae 
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The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


May. July. 
Friday...... 000000 cesees coccce coooe BIH 7536 
Saturday...secccsseoes esteessecsses SO * 7634 
MOndBY... ceccercccccccsee coscccces 8844 [9% 
Tuesday..... sabssenecnsscvccesicons BBS 7646 
Wednesday .coccccccccccccsssscecee 88% 75% 
| ee ee 4 74% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
47,885,000 bu., a decrease of 1,706,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 


Here are the views of Mr. Pillsbury, the head of 
the milling business in Minneapolis, on the future 
prospects of wheat: ‘“‘We decreased last year about 
10,000,000 bu from February to July 1. If we de- 
crease this year no faster than we did last, the 
whole visible will be down to 31,000,000 bu by July 
1. But we are decreasing twice as fastas we did 
last year, which would put it down to 16,000,000 bu. 
Now Minneapolis alone has to have more than that 
by July 1. Duluth and Minneapolis received last 
year 38,000,0°0 bu from February 1 to June 27, in- 
clusive, and from June 27 to September 1 they re- 
ceived 13,000,000 bu. This year they will not re- 
ceive more than half that amount.” 

The Minneapolis Market record claims that the 
farmers of Minnesota and Dakota have 25,000,000 bu 
of wheat on hand which they can dispose of. 

A large quantity of flour is reported as being 
— direct from Minneapolis to South Africa, 
the first instance of the kind on record. 

A recent report to the Daily News from Odessa 
more than confirmed the bad accounts of crop con- 
ditions in many of the southern governments of 
Russia. The report referred to states that over 
2,000,000 acres of winter wheat have been destroyed 
in Podolia and Bessarabia,and the same conditions, 
only less widespread and disastrous, obtain through- 
out the majority of the southern governments. 

The Buenos Ayres Standard adheres to its esti- 
mate of 18,000.000 bu wheat for export from Argen- 
tina, owing to the good prospects for the crop in 
the province of Buenos Ayres. Previous estimates 
have been about one-third this amount. 

The official estimate of the Russian wheat crop 
received yesterday made the crop of 1896 equal to 
16,240,000 bu,against 21,259,250 for 1895 and 20,800,648 
bu for 1894 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News estimates the 
wheat crop of the world for 1896 at 2,376,000.000 bu 
against 2,472,000,000 bu in 1895 and 2,560,000,000 bu in 
1894. It estimates the supplies on hand at the open- 
ing of the crop year in 1896 at 232,000,000 bu against 
284,000,000 bu in 1895 and 319,000,000 in 184. 

From recent foreign advices the situation seems 
to be that English millers are buying from hand to 
mouth; the large stocks causing no uneasiness as 
to source of rr. Warehouses are well filled 
and storage room difficult to obtain. 

The ey § of breadstuffs in store and afloat for 
Europe on February 1, 1897, according to the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News, were equal to 77.500,000 bu, 
against 79,200,000 bu on January 1 and 73,800,000 bu 
on February 1, 1896. According to the returns to 
the Daily Trade Bulietin and the Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record, the supplies of breadstuffs in the 
United States and Canada on February 1 were 
equal to 95,997,700 bu, against 105.418,300 bu oa 
January 1 and 129,032,300 bu on February 1, 1896. 
The aggregate stocks in Europe and afloat and in 
the United States and Canada on February 1, 1897, 
were equal to 173,498,000 bu, against 184,618,300 bu 
on January 1 and 202,832.000 bu on February 1, 1896. 
Supplies are 29,334,000 bu less than one year ago. 
Stocks were reduced 11,120.000 bu during January, 
against a reduction of 21,965,000 bu in January, 1896. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


There is a much better tone prevailing in the but- 
ter market, and values have been advanced on all 
grades of goud table butter, both dairy and cream- 
ery. The improvement noted is not confined 
to this market, as New York and Chicago also re- 

port an advance on the finer grades. Quotations 
in this market range us follows: Fancy creamery, 
21@22c; good to choice, 19@20c; fancy dairy, 15@ 
17c; fair to good, 12@14c; low grade T@ ibe. 
Chicago the market is reported firm at current 
quotations. Fancy makes, being in limited supply, 
are especially strong. The demand from all sources 


is quite satisfactory. Receipts are moderately 
liberal, with a fair portion of the arrivals showing 
the usual wintry defects. A further advance in 
prices is generally looked for as the result of present 
conditions. Quotationsin that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 2046¢; firsts, 
18@19c; seconds, 14@16c. Dairies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 
14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts, 
13@14c; ordinary makes, 10@11c: packing stock, 
fresh, 8c; roll butter, choice 10@11c; off stock 8@ 
9c. The NewYork market has ruled strong and 
active since our last report until the past day or 
two, when largely increased receipts gave a quieter 
tone to the market, and caused dealers to act with 
more caution. Still the advance gained on the 
fancy grades has been held, and the present range 
of values will probably be held. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ....+++++++ 
Eastern creamery, choice, ........+.+++ 17 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 18 @19 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 15 @I16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 122 @l4 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Elgin creamery, fancy........ ... «. -- 21%@ 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .......+++ 21%@ 
Creamery, Western, choice.............. 19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 14 @18 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ........6. sseoee 13 @I14 

oi thirds to seconds..... .......+40 8 @il 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @I18 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 

good. EEE Cee ire ses. | | 

Factory, fresh, choice....... ........+4 13 @14 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 @i12 
SEOTIS, TROD; RIOD. ons. 5645348 oSenksos00% 13 @ 

a sin common to good........... 8 @il 

CHEESE. 


As predicted last week, cheese has moved upward 
since our last report, and the best full creams are 
now selling in this market at 104%@llc, a gain of Ic. 
The market at other points has also improved, and 
as the demand for export has also kept up well, 
we look for astrong market, with perhaps a further 
advance in values. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Full creams—Young 
Americas, 9@10%c; twins, 8%@10c; brick, full 
cream, 7@7%c; cheddars, 9%@10c; Swiss, fair to 
choice, 84@10c; Limburger, good to choice, 74@8c. 
The New York market has advanced a fraction 
during the week, and the outlook is promising for 
holders of fine goods. Exporters took 17,417 boxes 
last week. Of the market the N. Y. Tribune says: 
“Export demand was quite active early in the week, 
but = quiet the last few days. This is not due to 
any falling off in the demand, however,as exporters 
are stillon the market looking for stock, but the 
remaining supplies of desirable large-size cheese 
are quite moderate, and holders of such so strong in 
their views that exporters have been unable to find 
very many within their limits. The home trade de- 
mand, however, has been quite active, orders com- 
ing in from all sections, and the market continues 
in a very strong position for all grades. While 124¢ 
has been as high as has been ‘reached from export- 
ers, still very few desirable lots, especially of white 
cheese, can be obtained now at that figure, and ina 
small way from store to home trade 124%c occasion- 
ally reached.”’ Quotations in that market on Thurs- 
day were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 


September, ...... 000 ccccseveces @12% 
Do do late made, prime............... 114%@l12 
Do Go good to Choice..........c000 eos 114@11% 
Do Go. COLTON, FANCY ss s0e06 5 ccese dees @12% 
Do do do late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do do MND nckans socee. coon 114@11% 
Do do do fair to WOO". ...060 000 9 @il 
Do do smail, fancy, white............. 12 @12% 
Do do _ colored, fancy.........sse.eeeee 12: 
DO GO MOOU GD CHOI. sicscsccece scecee 114%@12 
Do do common to fair..............0.- 9 @i1 
Light skims, choice, small size............ @10% 
Do OD MRI oonne oukscaesnese scones @10% 
Do do common to prime............ 5 @9% 
PT RII os snc ewan ne sa unhs bescbn sbesnsns 3 @3% 


At Liverpool.on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 59s. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. Thisis an ad- 
vance of 1s. per cwt from the price quoted a 
week ago and 6s. from the price of three weeks ago. 
Last summer quotations on American cheese fell to 
34s. per cwt., and the advance from that point has 
been steady but quite slow up to the close of the 








year. Since then the lightness of stocks has caused 
a steady upward movement. 
BALED HAY MARKET. 

DETROIT. Per ton 

Timothy, No. 2.00000 spehauboee $ 9 50@10 00 

do Dicccceccvcccccccese . 50 9 

Rye StPaw...ccccccsccccccccccsccccccsee 6 50 

Wheat straw.......... suit eeen'bens coteee 500 

Oat StEAW. .cccccvensccccessceccscccccese 6 OD 

LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week ending 
pone February 11, with the price per ton on each 
oad: 


Friday—18 loads: Five at $9; four at $8; five at 
$7.50; one each at $12, $10, $8.50 and $5. 

Saturday—Rain—no sales. 

Monday—9 loads: Two at $9; two at 87.50; two 
at $7: one each at $10, $6 and $9. 

Tuesday—35 loads: Two at $9; five at $8.50; seven 
at $8; four at $7.50: four at 87; three at $6.50; four 
at 86: one each at $10, $9.50 $9.25, $7.75, $5.50 and $5. 

Wednesday—29 loads: Two at $12; three at $9; five 
at $8.50; seven at $8: three at $7.50; three at $7; two 
at $6.25; two at $6; one each at $6.75, and $4.50. 

Thursday—3 loads: Two at $8.50 and one at $7.50. 


CHICAGO. 


Market quiet, with choice timothy lower than a 
week ago, while other grades are unchanged. 
Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 





NEW YORK. 


The market has ruled very dull since our Jast 
report. Had surplus kept up there would have 
been a drop in prices. But decreased receipts pre- 
vented the decline. All small sized bales are $1 
lower than quotations. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: 









Prime timothy, large bales .» -815 00@15 50 
No. 1 timothy......... «+» 1450 15 00 
No. 2 Mi 13 00 13 50 
No. 3 ’ 11 00 12 00 
COVOR,, 0054. 11 00 1200 





Clover, mixed.... . 
Straw—Long rye, best. 
Tangled rye 


PHILADELPHIA. 


While offerings are not excessive, the demand is 
extremely limited for the season, aad this makes a 
weak market. Quotations in that market on Thurs- 
day were as follows: 








Timothy, choice, large bales........... $14 50@15 00 
a small bales........... 14 00 

a No. Rascne éwehpED 4 eeha> eseese 13.00 13 50 

THOS Ro nnsecnseasevesvbeseces 11D. L200 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, Feb. 11, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


Straights .....cccccccccssereccoceecceses $4 50@ 
KOLOREE so.c.0c00 05000000000 000000 veeene cscs 4 20 
Patent Michigan .........cceeccccee coee 4 90@ 5 00 
BC. oo ccceccvece seece @ 00000 veceee ccceee 3 00 

TOW BOWED . ooces 2 cinnkc os0p sec cesescccnss 3 7 


CORN.—No 2, 238c; No. 3, 22c; No. 2 yellow, 
23%c; No. 3 yellow, 23%c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 23,332,000 bu., an increase 
of 1,294,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
20c; light mixed, 1914c; No. 3 white, 19c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,324,- 
000 bu.,an increase of 152,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 36%c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 34c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,864,000 bu., anincrease of 
39,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 65@70c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,321,000 bu. a 
decrease of 137,000 bu. since the Fp gee Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $485 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4@440. Alsike, $4.25. At Toledo 

rime is quoted at $5 20 for spot and March de- 
ivery at $5 25. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $12 00; corn and oat chop, $8; cracked 
corn, $9; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small iots are $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market firmer. Quoted at 15@16c 
for best dairy; common to fair 7@10c; creamery, 19@ 
22c 


CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 10%@lIlIc. 

BEANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1 17%@1 20; medium,$1 024@1 05; pea, 95c; 
white kidney, $1 30@1 35; red kidney,choice. $1 35; 
do yellow eye, $1 10@1 124%. Market dull and declin- 


ing. 

EGGS.—Market dull at 10@12c for storage. Strict- 
ly fresh selling at 13@14c. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 50@75c per bu; home-grown 
Spanish, 75c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@25c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early ae 20@23c; Hebrons, 22@23c; Burbank, 


T bu. 
APPLES.—-Quoted at 50@75c per bbl for common; 
good winter, $1@1 25: no fancy on sale. Market 


uiet. 

” CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at $1 25@2 per bbl. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 14%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 344@444c per lb. : : ; 

HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
and 9@lic for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, 7@9c; 
amber to durk comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per lb. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 6%c; No. 2 cured calf, 6%c. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 74@8%c; dressed 
turkeys, 11@18c; dressed ducks, 11@13; geese, 8@ 
9c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figurec. 

uotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
11@12c; old toms, 8@9c; chickens, old and young 
hens, 6@7c; roosters, old, 5c; ducks, 9@llc; 
geese, 6@8c per lb. 

GAME.—Wild ducks—Redheads, 70@75c; blue 
bills, 25@30c; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 
$1 50; butter-balls, 20@25c per pair. , 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 744@8c for fancy. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $3 50@3 75 per cwt 
with $4@4 25 paid for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as ays 





Mess pork... : 8 00 
Short mess.... 9 50 
BHO CIORP « «0.000 0000 0000 c0necves 8 50 
Lard in tierces, #% Ib, compound.. 4% 
woot) Ee Sa ae ere 5% 
LES bp Pra ere 9 @10 
Shoulders, P DW. .... 2.2 cesqescvceceve 5 
Ghoice PaGON, PD. ...50066.0c000s0008 vi 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 650 
PE TOBE a vis 5450 hnee 5554/0605 5bsb 000 700 
pS eee errr yer 3% 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 30c; boiled linseed, 32c per 
al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
No. 1 lard oil, 38c; water white kerosene 8%c; 


00 fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 


line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less ic forcashin10days. Less quantities, 40c 
T gal. 
PoLARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 r doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 75 and 10 per cent off list: 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 65; galvanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 
i cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 
annealed wire, $1 00 rates. Wire nails, $1 55; steel 
cut nails, $1 55 per cwt. new card. ‘ 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Kio, roasting, l5c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 
fancy,24c; Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Feb. 11, 1897. 
CATTLE. : 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 304 head. 
Very light run compared to one week ago, of about 
same average quality. Market active at strong last 
week’s prices; the highest price was paid for 6 good 
butchers steers av 1,113 lbs at $4 10,and $3 90 for I4av 
1,005 lbs,but the bulk changed hands at prices rang- 
ing from $2 50 to $3 75. Buiis,light to good butchers, 
$2 00@275. No very good here; stockers, $2 50@ 
3 30; feeders, #3@3 60. Veal calves, receipts were 
77, active at $450@575 per hundred Ibs. Milch 
cows and springers fairly active at %25@45 each, 
mostly 40. 

(yy sold Robinson 2 good butchers steers av 825 


t i 

Roe & Holmes sold same 15 do av 922 at $3 85; 7 
steers and heifers av 818 at $3 50; 3 fat cows av 1,- 
076 at $83; 7doav 1,16% at $285, and 5stockers to 
Mich Beef Co av 668 at $3 25. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Caplis & Cross 11 fair mixed 
butchers av 852 av $2 60,and 8 stockers to S D Clark 
av 625 at $3 30. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 8 good butchers steers 
av 1,013 at $3 8744; a bull weighing 1,200 at 82 50. 
and a fat cow weighing 1,200 at $3. 

Howe sold Mich Beef Co 10 fair butchers steers 
and heifers av 718 at $3 40, and 2 do cows av 1,290 at 


a 





Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 5 good butchers 


No. 1 clover, mixed. ...ssessseeeeeeeeeee 11.00 11 50 
No. 2 clover, mixed. .......0 esses ceeees 950 10 00 
Straw—rye, No. 1, straight new........ 1600 16 50 
os o. 2, rye S Saewion $iesed <4 pes ana: 
or Tangled Py@..cove veee. coos «-. 950 1000 
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a av 976 at $4, and 4do mixed butchers ay 822 


at $3. 

Reason sold Schleicher 2 steers av 905 at $3 35, and 
8 common butchers cows to Magee av 890 at $2 30. 

Robb sold Caplis & Cross 7 mixed butchers av 
880 at $3, and a cow weighing 1,050 at $2 50. 

Spicer & M sold Kamman 2 steers and heifers av 
841 at $3 40, and 2 cows av 800 at $2 60. 

Stephens sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 990 at $3 85, 
and 2 heifers av 730 at $3. 

Adams sold Mich Beef Co 8 fair butchers steers 
and heifers av 810 at $340; 3 do cows av 1,133 at 
$2 40, and 2 bulls av 1,010 at $2 6). 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 fat cows av 1,150 
$8, and 4 steers av 812 at $3 75. 

White sold Caplis & Cross 3 cows av 1,006 at 
$2 80, and 2oxen to Magee av 1,535 at $2 80. 

Proper sold Loosemore 6 mixed butchers av 700 at 
$295; a bull weighing 610 at $2 50; also 3 feeders to 
Sullivan av 943 at $3 45. 

Pline sold Fitzpatrick 16 steers and heifers av 
844 at 83, 

Brophy sold Schleicher 3 do av 622 at $3 30, and 
a bull to Magee weighing 1,180 at $2 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 6 good butchers 
steers av 1,113 at $4 10. 

Bandfield sold Reagan 3 heifers av 720 at $3 25; 6 
do av 645 at $3; 10 stockers to Sullivan av 637 at $3; 
- 2 fair butchers cows to Loosemore av 1,055 at 


Robb sold Sullivan 14 good butchers steers av 1,005 
at $3 90. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs number- 
ed 2,912 head. ‘he quality averaged better than 
last week. Trade wasactive and prices 5 to 10c 
higher for lambs and 10c higher for good sheep. 
All sold;closing firm. Range of prices: good lambs, 
$4 60@4 90; fair to good, $360@4 40; good to choice 
mixed ‘a $3 65@4 40; fair to gooc¢ mixed butchers, 


Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 115 sheep 
and lambs ay 88 at $415 and 107 lambs to Ward av 
83 at $4 85. 

Houghton sold Sutton 100 lambs av 95 at $4 75. 

Leach sold Ward 57 sheep and lambs av 71 at 


10 
yay & R. sold Mason 28 sheep and lambs av 81 
60. 
=" sold Loosemore 24 mixed butchers av 89 at 


Robb sold Sutton 110 lambs av 71 at $4 75. 

Kelsey sold same 213 lambs av 77 at $4 85. 

Smith sold Hammond S. & Co 19 fat butchers av 
91 at $3 60, and 91 lambs to Ward av 70 at $4 75. 

Glenn sold Phillips 190 lambs av 81 at $4 90, 

Leach sold Loosemore 24 mixed av 71 at $2 60. 

Taggart sold Duff 18 mixed av 80 at $3 80. 

Astley soid Mich Beef Co 114 lambs av .74 at $4 75, 
and 87 av 65 at $4 40. 

Stephens sold Monahan 69 mixed av 89 at $3 50. 

Ackley sold Loosemore 22 mixed av 95 at $2 85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 103 mixed av 88 
at €3 25. 

Lomason sold Smith 43 lambs av 74 at $4 65. 

Reason sold Mich Beef Co 29 lambs av 65 at $4 7. 

Sharp sold Philiips 11 mixed av 102 at $380. 

Thompson sold Monahan 26 lambs av 57 at $3 80. 

Reason sold Mich Beef Co 23 mixed av 97 at $3 60. 

Sharp sold Young 60 lambs av 70 at $4 70, and 29 
mixed to Loosemore av 58 at $3 25. 

Clark & B soid Fitzpatrick 56 sheep and lambs ay 
82 at $4 15. 

Thompson sold Mich Beef Co 67 lambs ay 76 at 


$4 65. 
Murphy sold same 149 lambs ay 89 at $4.80 and 48 
mixed av 104 at $4. 

Brophy sold Mich Beef Co 10 part lambs av 83 at 


DB. 

Weeks sold same 15 mixed av 97 at $3 75. 

Spicer & M sold same 90 mixed av 76 at $3 50; to 
Hammoud S. & Co 13 lambs av 74 at $480, and 107 
do to Ward av 83 at $4 85. 

Haller & Co sold Mich Beef Co 80 lambs av 86 at 


$4 87%. 

Roe & Holmes sold Ward 37 lambs av 65 at $4 80 
and 54 do av 64 at $4 75; also 65 sheep and lambs to 
Mich Beef Co ay 96 at $4. 

Pline sold Ward 93 most lambs av 77 at $4 65. 

HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs from Michigan 
numbered 2,389 against 3,387 one week ago of good 
average mixed quality. Market opened active and 
5 to 10c higher than last Friday’s closing. Range 
of prices $340 to #360. Bulk at $3 40 to $3 60. 
Bulk at $3 45 to $355. Stags 14 off. Roughs and 
heavy $2 75 to $3 30. 

Clark & B sold Hammond S. & Co 55 av 228 Ibs at 


50. 

Spicer & M sold same 10 av 259 at $3 55. 

Dillon sold same 50 av 185 at $3 55. F 

Spicer & M sold same 29 av 201 at $3 55. 

Proper sold Sullivan 28 av 162 at $3 55. 

Pline sold same 27 av 176 at $3 55. 

White sold same 36 av 171 at $3 50. 

Robb sold R S Webb 48 av 196 at $350. . 

Clark & B sold Parker,Webb & Co 13 av 167 at 


$3 50. 

Sprague sold same 57 av 179 at $3 50. 

Estep sold same 24 av 235 at $3 50. 

Astley sold RS Webb 112 av 192 at $3 55. 

Adams sold Parker Webb & Co 22 av 187 at 83 50. 

Thorburn sold same 20 av 251 at $3 50. 

Reason sold same 29 av 181 at #83 50, 

Smith sold same 19 av 178 at $3 50. 

Weeks sold same 80 av 202 at $3 40. 

Wilson sold same 19 av 180 at $3 50. 

Horne sold Hammond S. & Co 57 av 209 at $3 50. 

Waltz & R sold same 99 av 203at $3 45, and 54 av 
172 at $3 52%. 

Taggart sold Hammond & Co 66 av 248 at $3 45. 

Fenton sold same 69 av 188 at $3 52%. 

Spicer & M sold same 56 av 260 at $3 50. 

Haller soid same 84 av 187 at $3 45. 

Glenn sold Sullivan 24 av 185 at $3 52%. 

Purdy sold same 77 av 173 at $3 50, 

Coates sold same 44 av 162 at $3 50. 

Walls sold R S Webb 67 av 161 at $3 60. 

Luckey sold same 64 av 209 at $3 50. 

Thompson sold Sullivan 11 av 146 at $3 50. 

Leach sold same 25 av 210 at $3 50, 

Townsend & H sold Parker Webb & Co 111 av 224 
at $3 45. 

Lomason sold Farnum 24 av 162 at $3 50. 
c Roe & Holmes sold Hammond S.& Co 35 av 168 at 
$3 50; 52 av 184 at $3 50; 47 av 170 at $3 50; 48 av 189 
at $3 50 and 81 av 200 at $3 50. 


or 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFAto, Feb. 11, 1897. 

CatTtLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
6,094, as compared with 6,292 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 5,214, as com- 
pared with-5,170 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened with higher prices on choice 
fat cattle, but common to fair butchers’ stock and 
feeders sold lower, owing to some 39 cars of 
Canadian cattle of those grades being on sale. 
Since Monday vaiues have held about steady. prime 
beeves holding firm through light supply,and at an 
advance over last week, while butchers’ cattle, 
heifers and oxen have ruled lower. Wednesday 
the market held even all roe and closed steady, 
with prospects for good cattle very fair,but common 
Tather weak. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1, 
lbs., $5 20; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 90 
@5 00; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 








$4 65@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,, 84 35@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers 
1,100 to 1,450 Ibs., $83 80@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
$4 15@4 40: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, $3 80@4 10; green steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., $3 65@8 85; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs., $3 90; choice smooth fat heifers, 
$3 90@4 15; fair to good fat heifers, $3 50@3 85; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 25; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 25@3 85; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 50@ 
8 46: good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 15@3 25; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 00; 
common old cows, $200@2 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style and 
quality, $3 40@3 69; fair to good weight stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., $3 20@3 35; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, $3 00@3 25: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $290@3 00; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 65@3 85; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 65@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,$2 35@2 50;stock bulls, $2 75 
@3 00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports, 
$3 60@3 85: fair to fairly good partly fattened 
Figo | oxen, $3 15@3 50; old,common and poor oxen, 
25@3. Veal calves —Common to fair, $4 00@4 75; 
good to choice,$5 25@6 00; prime to extra,86 00@6 50. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy.$35@48; good to choice, 
$28@32; poor to fair, $15@20; fancy springers, 
40; fair to good, $16@28: common milkers and 
springers, $14@16. Thursday, with only two loads 
on sale of fresh receipts, market advanced 10@l5c 
on good butchers’ cattle,and was firm on all grades, 


SHEEP AND LAMBs.--Keceipts Monday were 21,600 
as compared with 17,400 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 15,000 as compared with 13,200 same 
day the previous week. The market for sheep and 
lambs opened this week with liberal offerings and 
an active demand. Values were higher than on 
Friday last, a on sheep. Since Monday 
the market has ruled quiet, with lambs a little 
lower, but still higher than a week ago. Sheep 
have held firm, and show a strong advance. Mon- 
day Mr. Ward, of Pontiac, had a load of clipped 
lambs on sale, averaging 85 lbs,which brough: $4.50 
per 100. They were the first clipped lot of the sea- 
son. Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 84 30@4 40; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, $430@4 40;do.,choice to prime, 64 10@4 25; 
do., common to fair, $3 25@3 50; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $2 25@3 00; clipped — export 
sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, $4 00@4 25; select- 
ed prime export wethers, $4 15@4 50: bucks fair to 
good, $2 00@2 75. Native lambs.—Extra to prime 
selected, $5 10@5 25; good to choice, 84 75@5 00; 
common to fair, $4 50@4 75; culls, common to good, 
$3 85@4 40. Thursday the market was a shade 
firmer: prime lambs sold at $5 20@4 30; fair to good, 
$4 85@5 10; sheep, firm, $4@4 25; extra, $4 50; 
— grades, $3 60@3 90; all sold at close of the 

ay. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 22,- 
880, as compared with 21,440 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 19,360 as com- 
pared with 15,520 for the same day the previous 
week. The hog market has ruled firm all week, 
with all grades higher than a week ago. The ad- 
vance up to theclose on Wednesday ranged from 
10 to 20c per 100 lbs, light grades, especially smooth 
yorkers, showing the most advance. Ordinary 
pigs are in light demand, but choice ones 
are wanted, and they sell at a strong 
advance. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
lbs, $3 75@3 80; good to choice pigs andlight yorkers, 
125 to 150 Ibs., $3 80@3 85; mixed packing grades, 
175 to 200 lbs, $3 70@3 75; fair to best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $370; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable, $3 65@3 70; 
Rough, common to good, $3 00@3 20; stags, rough 
to good, $2 25@2 75; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs? good 
to prime corn fed lots, $3 70@3 75; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $350@3 65. Thursday 
the demand was less active; 10 cars: shade easier; 
mediums and heavy sold at $3 65@3 720; yorkers, 
$3 85; pigs, $3 70; feeling easy at the close. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, Feb. 11, 1897. 
CaTTLEe.—The receipts for last week were 38,121 
against 41,687 for the previous week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 34.851, as compared with 29,215 for the 
same days last week,an increase of over 5,000 head. 


So far this increase has had no perceptible effect on 
the market, but should it grow larger, we may look 
for a slizht decline. The market Wednesday was 
active and steady, but it was plain to be seen that 
there was rather a week side to it at the close. 
Values, however, ruled about as strong as any day 
this week, on good to extra steers,with the common 
sorts also about steady. Prime cows and heifers in 
fair demand and steady, Veal calves about the same 
as last week: here and there a bunch of extra sold 
10@15c higher. Sales were on a basis of $3 60@4 for 
common to fair beef steers, $4 25@4 50 for medium 
and $4 60@5 30 for good to prime cattle. The aver- 
age quality showed nochange for the better and 
sales were largely made between $4 10@4 85, ex port- 
ers being good buyers at $450 and upward. There 
was an active stocker and feeder trade, with sales 
at an extreme range of $2 80@4 25, stock heifers sell- 
ing freely at $325@350. Butchers’ cattle were 
active and steady, fat cows and heifers selling all 
right. Bologna and export bullssold lower than 
last week. Calves sold at $625 forthe best. On 
Thursday receipts were estimated at 10,000; desir- 
able grades firm, but others weak; prices practical- 
ly unchanged, 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were-58,497 as compared with 64,168 the previous 
week. Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 38,181, as compared with 
37,642 for the same days last week. The sheep and 
lamb market has held about steady. Wednesday 
business was active with a steady range of prices on 
sheep, while lambs were firm. At the close about 
everything was sold. Prime western wethers sold 
at $3 80@3 90; mixed ewes and wethers, $3 60@3 75; 
yearling westerns, $4@4 25: prime lambs, $4 75@ 
485; here and there a small lot of extra at 85. Me- 
dium lambs, #4 50@4 60; cuils and common, $3 60@ 
4 25; a few stock lambs sold $415; Mexican sheep, 
$3 85@4; Mexican lambs, $450@4 75. Thursday re- 
ceipts were estimated at 13,000; the market ruled 
steady to strong, at unchanged prices, 

Hoags.—The receipts for last week were 166,978 
against 156,471 for the previous week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week. receipts have 
been 85,194, as compared with 107,944 for the same 
days last week, showing a decrease of 22,000 head. 
The decrease in receipts has not helped prices, but 
it has steadied the market. Values on Wednesda 
ranged about the same as on Monday, having ad- 
vanced a nicke! on 7 and declined to that ex- 
tent on Wednesday. The close on Wednesday prices 
ranged as follows: Rough and common packers, 
$3 15@3 25; prime heavy packers and goo mixed, 
$3 35@3 45; prime medium and butcher weights, 
$3 45@3 50; prime light, $3 50@3 55. Receipts Thurs 
day estimated at 40,000; market fairly active but 5c 
lower; light, $3 35@3 55; mixed, $3 50; heavy, 
$3 15@3 47%: rough, $3 15@3 20. 

The interstate commerce commission has 
issued its report on the income account of 
the railways of the United States for the 





earnings of the roads of the country were 
$1,123,646,563. This was at the rate of $6,519 
per mile, and was a better showing than in 
1895 or 1894, although it falls below the 
record for the two years preceding 1894. 
Opérating expenses were $754,971,515, or 
$4,380 per mile. 





SILK FROM WOOD PULP. 





How the scheme of making silk from 
wood pulp was slowly and gradually evolved 
by Count Hilaire de Chardonnet; how a 
method was eventually projected by pro- 
curing from such a seemingly intractable 
substance as wood, soft, glossy yarn, not 
distinguishable from the silk of the little 


worms, and capable of being woven into 
dress fabrics and passementaries, we need 
not Stay to inquire, says an English jour- 
nal, he obstacles in the way of the in- 
ventor were many, and at times appeared 
insuperable; but by dogged, persistent 
thought and endless experiment, this 
genius, the count aforesaid, at length 
triumphed over all difficulties,and succeed - 
ed in perfecting an invention which is a 
marvel of mechanical and chemical inge- 
nuity, and by means of which a beautiful 
silk is obtained, equalling in brilliancy and 
fineness and softness of texture that made 
in the mysterious laboratory of the unlove- 
ly grub. 

1n 1891 Count Hilaire de Chardonnet found- 
ed acompany to work his invention, and 
the enterprise has proved a great commer- 
cial success. Of course thissuccess was not 
achieved all at once. The process needed 
perfecting, and toward this end a number 
of chemists and eminent engineers have 
contributed. A flourishing industry in the 
manufacture of artificial silk is now estab- 
lished in France, and at the works at Bes- 
ancon some two hundred kilos of silk are 
made daily, of a quality said to be so sipe- 
rior that it rivals the best products of China 
and Japan; but the demand has grown so 
enormously that it is necessary to enlarge 
and duplicate the works, for the output 
from this factory alone is at no distant date 
—_— to reach 800 to 1200 kilos of silk per 
iem. 
The process by which the pulp is convert- 
ed into silk yarnis, as might be supposed, 
exceedingly interesting. At the works at 
Besancon the labor of 12,000 glass silk- 
worms is utilized, the said glass silkworms 
being little fractions of glass tubes, of 
which the lower extremity has a capillary 
opening through which passes, " the 
action of powerful pressure, a_ liquid 
matter, which is nitro-cellulose, in the 
form of a special collodion. ‘This is trans- 
formed by drying into a filament of silk 
scarcely oe and serves to con- 
stitute the final thread. 
To show how infinitely fine these fila- 
ments are it is only necessary to state that 
no fewer than ten of them would be required 
to make up the thickness of a human hair. 
These almost invisible filaments, forced 
through the orifices of the tubes under 
pneumatic pressure, are taken in hand by 
nimble- fingered girls and passed through 
the guides and on to the bobbin, so many 
filaments being passed on to one bobbin, 
according to the thickness of the thread 
required. After being spun, the silk needs 
to be denitrified, so as to render it non- 
inflammable after the chemical process it 
has undergone. Finally the hanks are 
placed on two revolving rollers, which 
stretch and also iron them, producing that 
high degree of lustre which is a notable 
feature of the artificial silk. This, in brief, 
is a description of the process employed in 
the manufacture of the new silk. 





Reduced Rates via Michigan Central to the 
Michigan Ciub Annual Meeting, Michigan 
League of Republican Clubs Meeting and 
Republican State Convention. 

The sale of tickets to Detroit at one fare 
for the round trip have been authorized by 
the Michigan Central for the above occa- 
sions. Krom points within 153 miles of 
Detroit tickets will be sold Feb. 22d and 23d, 
and from stations beyond that distance, Feb. 
20th, 2ist and 22d, good for return until 
Feb. 24th. 








FOR SALE Farm, 80 acres in Virginia; good house 
* and outbuildings. grows truck and to- 
bacco. Fine climate. Dp. BOOTH, Spring Grove, Va. 


FOR SALE Farming for profit in Soutbern Cali- 
® fornia; where from One to 81x crops 

can be grown yearly. Free passage to each pur- 
chaser of ten acres of land. Refer to leading 
Banks of California. For full information address 
HEMET LAND CO,. Hemet, Riverside Co’, Cal. 
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Has large, substantial Tin Scoop, Brass Beam and 
Sliding Poise. A first-class Scale in every way, that 
every family needs. Will lasta lifetime. It will 
tell you if your groceryman gives correct weight; 
enable you to weigh salt for butter. sugar for can- 
ning, pickling, and hundreds of other uses. Dealers 
sell this scale at $3.50. We furnish it to ourreaders 
for only $2.50, or with the FARMER. one year, 
for only $3.50, or send as a premium for only 
eight subscribers, by freight, and guarantee it te 
please or refund the money and all expenses. 








$4 85@5 00; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 


year ending June 30, 1896, The total gross 


‘ 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention-that 
rs saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. 


Nausea 


Caused by torpid liver is promptly relieved 
by a few doses of the favorite cathartic, 


Hood’s Pills 


Easy to take, Easy to operate. 25 cents. 








Estab ished 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchanls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y- 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 


all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, ete., free upon lication. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


MEN WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
€10.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 


BEAN AND PEA 
HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans beans and 
Ze. peas thoroughly from pod. 7 

i€|, bushels ver hour. Sole manu- 
A\ 4) facturer of the “SANDERS” 
‘to; improved hay press, full cir- 
‘> cle. Our machinery fully guar- 
‘Yanteed. We want good men 
Din unrepresented territory. 
-.Write at once for catalogue to 


“= SANDERS MFG CO., Dalton, gg 












































is cooler than anywhere else. 
That's the principle cf the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


i bg sate mu the cleanest, cheapest and 

; : most convenient of them 
all. The whole story’s in our book, “ Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co.. 2: Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 


FARMS $15 to 835 PER ACRE. Good 
soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD CoMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 


= 








FARM Will sell to the right man at half what 
* it is worth, a fine 100-ac:e farm (hard- 
wood land) situated two miles from tnis city; 80 
acres free from stumps; 70 acres plowed for spring 
crops; living creek through farm; six fine springs; 
no waste land; new barn; new fences. Would sell 
on long time, low interest, and furnish ten cows 
which would pay for farm, and would otherwise 
help buyer. $500cash or secured will handle this 
Creamery near Address 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, REED CITY, MICH. 


Improved Farms 


in the Suony South, from five dollars per acre up. 
Go d soil, heathy, mild climate, and Northern 
neighbors. Write for free Catalog. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & Co. Incorporated, Richmond, Va, 


EMabiash 


— Tew —: 


SHORT ROUTE 


one ae 


Chicaro, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
.G@. BUTLER, D. B. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R, R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 




















Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
aA.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Ionia and Greenville.........s-seeee0s 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:35 1:10 .... 
Petoskey......+++ ccccececee see secccce S2UM sees  cgee 
Big Rapids.........++.. ceddodsecesscas C200 SEER cee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. *’Phone 368. ; 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JamES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Woodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 



































Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North f 9:40am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland + 8:25 pm 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | t 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | [10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
¥ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:26 pm 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicagy | t 3:65 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids:and B Creek | t11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | t 8:10 am 
* 8:0u pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 














+Daily except Sunday. *Daily. 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








orticultural. 





THE OAKLAND COUNTY FRUIT- 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The winter meeting of the Oakland Coun- 
ty Fruit-Growers’ Association was held at 
the-court house, Pontiac, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, January 30. A short but in- 
teresting program, consisting of papers and 
discussions, was carried out, after which 
the annual election was held and other 
business of importance transacted. 


First on the program was a paper by J.J. 
Snook of Rochester, entitied “Fruit grow- 
ing; a bird’s-eye view.” The first question, 
the writer stated, was the locauion fora 
fruit farm, the kind of soil best adapted for 
fruits in general, or upon which any par- 
ticular variety would thrive best and 
longest. Success or failure might depend 
upon the decision of this question. Some 
localities are less liable tofrost than others, 
and two or three crops saved from frost 
would make a vast difference in the results. 
The subject of coid air drainage should not 
be overlooked. ‘The nature of the soil will 
make a difference in the size and quality 
of fruit, as well as in the length of timea 
plant will thrive. An apple, for example, 
that is grown on clay will be larger, better 
in flavor and keep longer than one grown 
on a gravelly or sandy soil. Some of the 
catalogues sent out by nursery compauies 
‘claim that all soils are adapted to fruit- 
growing, but experience easily proves that 
this is not the case. Cultivated plants as 
well as forest trees are fitted by nature for 
certain kinds of soils. Another matter, 
which must not be neglected, is the selec- 
tion of hardy, productive varieties, not 
Subject to rust or blight aud adapted to the 
market. A large amount of stock sent out 
by nurseries should be avoided as worth- 
less. The soil should, of course, be thor- 
oughly prepared and cultivated, the fruit 
gathered at the proper time, and properly 
marketed. But all this is of secondary im- 
portance to the grower himself, who should 
have a taste for the work, with capacity 
ae unceasing labor and attertion to de- 
tail. 

The discussion was opened by George 
Flummerfelt, of Rochester, who consider- 
ed a clay loam with a northslope as the 
most desirable for a peach orchard. At- 
mospheric drainage would have more effect 
upon clay than upon sand, as the latter 
changes temperature too rapidly, and aiso 
becomes colder in winter. A mucky soil 
should not be used for peaches, but pears 
do best on a heavy, black clay. 

Mr. Snook on being called upon to ex- 
plain atmospheric drainage said it was 
caused by the cold air settling in the 
valieys, which drew it down from the hills, 
leaving them in the warmer atmosphere 
which arose to take its place. In this way 
the air would be put in motion along the 
hillsides, while remaining stagnant in the 
valleys. 

Mr. Flummerfelt considered altitude of 
no advantage if the land were flat. I: 
should be uneven to obtain benefit from at- 
mospheric drainage. 

J. H. Perry had found that the effects of 
atmospheric drainage could be plainly 
traced along the sides of a ravine after a 
spring frost. As to the effect of soil upon 
peaches his experience showed that those 
grown On gravel were fewer in number, but 
larger, more highly colored, and smoother 
than those from clay. The trees were also 
larger but less hardy. 

The second paper, entitled Co-operation, 

. was read by C. W. Bartlett of Pontiac, who 
began by insisting that farmers must unite 
in order to successfully cope with the trusts 
and combines which were being%:formed or 
already in existence. Many, he had found, 
would not join a co-operative organization 
bevause they could obtain part of the bene- 
fits by staying out, and were not obliged to 
share the expense and the responsibility. 
The work of the Grange, for example, in 
breaking up swindling practices had been 
a benefit to all the farmers of the State. 
But the outsider could not enjoy all the 
advantages, as there were large amounts 
annually saved in purchasing supplies 
which were shared only by members. 
Commission men were Jess likely to impose 
upon those belonging to an_ association 
than upon those who were alone. Asan 
instance of what co-operation could ac- 
complish the Grand Rapids fruit-growers 
were mentioned. Finding the returns from 
shipments unsatisfactory they had joined 
together and refused to sell fruit unless the 
commission merchants came to Grand 
Rapids and purchased from there. As a re- 
sult that city is now the best peach market 
in the world. It was necessary, he con- 
cluded, to meet combine with combine, or 
be forced to the wall and obliged to remain 
there. There was room for a Grange and 
a Farmers’ Club in every township, and 
certainly in Oakland county with its large 
fruit interests there should be room for a 
strong association devoted to that indus- 
try. 

Following this was a short paper upon 

co-operation among fruit-growers by F. D. 

Wells, of Rochester, who held that in com- 

mercial co-operation there should be a 

large demand for the articles purchased in 
order to be handled to advantage. -Com- 
munities in which special lines of agrieul- 
ture are followed would have a great ad- 
vantage over those pursuing general farm- 
ing. This was especially the case with 
fruit-growers, who use large numbers of 
packages annually, which can be pur- 
chased at wholesale rates by associations 
at a considerable saving. A uniform 
system of grading and of packages could be 
adopted by an organization, which would 


be of advantage in marketing fruit. 
Transportation companies would do better 
by an organization than by an individual, 
and commission men found it to their in- 
terest to handle the fruit at a lower rate. 
Co-operation was important for determin- 
ing the varieties best fitted to the soils, 
market and other conditions, also for fight- 
ing destructive insects and diseases. 

In the discussion which followed William 
Bartlett spoke of the importance of an 
organization in obtaining more honest 
treatment from commission men. As it is 
now, an individual has to trust to their 
honesty and has small means of redress if 
the business is not satisfactory. 

Ezra Jewell, a market gardener, con- 
sidered that the worst competitor he had 
was the farmer who raised a few bushels 
of truck which he brought to town and sold 
for any price he could get. The dealer 
would offer a low figure, knowing that the 
producer would sell for anything in prefer- 
ence to taking the produce home; the price 
once set, the local producer could get no 
more. 

Peter Voorheis believed that farmers 
would get better prices if they were more 
particular in grading. He had found it 
difficult to get them to grade produce 
properly. 

The general program being completed 
the business meeting was opened by the 
president, A. G. Griggs, who stated briefly 
what had been accomplished with the 
transportation companies, from which it 
appeared that considerable had been effect- 
ed in the way of getting better service, 
with good prospects for further improve- 
ment another season. Some concessions 
had also been made in rates, which had 
enabled the peach growers to ship io 
eastern markets at much less than the 
regular charges. The adoption of a uni- 
form package was one of the reforms 
recommended for the coming year. 

The first annual report of the secretary 
followed, from which it was learned that 
the society was in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. It was organized in January, 1896, at 
Rochester. Only a dozen persons were pres- 
ent at the first meeting, but the membership 
has now increased to nearly forty. It was 
siarted too late in the season to be of much 
assistance to the berry growers, in the way 
of procuring packages, but the peach and 
plum baskets were obtained at from twenty- 
five to thirty percent below the regular 
cost. The annual fee was fifty cents per 
member, which had been sufficient to pay 
all expenses and leave a surplus in the 
treasury. 

The election then took place, at which the 
former officers were chosen for another year, 
and are as follows: President, A. G. Griggs, 
Rochester; Vice-President, George Flum- 
merfelt, Rochester; Secretary and Treasur- 
er, J. H. Perry, Goodison. 

A motion to adopt the short or wine quart 
as the standard of the Association brought 
outa lively discussion upon the merits of 
the two measures. For the local trade the 
dry quart is demanded, but it was urged by 
those who supported the motion that asthe 
wine quart is used in Detroit and other large 
markets those who are shipping there find 
it necessary to use it in order to meet the 
competition. The advocates of the large 
quart believed that if it were adopted by the 
Association and given a distinctive mark it 
would sellso much more readily as to soon 
compel other producers to adopt the same 
measure. All agreed that the larger quart 
was preferable for handling fruit, but were 
divided as to the advisability of using it 
under the present circumstances. The ques- 
tion was tabled for further investigation. 

An amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for the establishment of branch organ- 
izations throughout the county was adopt- 
ed, after which the Association 4. 





For tke Michigan Farmer. 
A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR PARIS 
GREEN AS AN INSECTICIDE IN 


SPRAYING MIXTURES. 





BY R. C. KEDZIE. 

A large demand for poisons t> kill potato 
bugs, army worms, etc., and the use of 
arsenical preparations for spraying mix- 
tures, and the high price of Paris green at 
times when it is most indemand,lead farm- 
ers and fruit-growers to ask whether some 
cheaper and equally effective material can 
be found as a substitute. The following 


is a specimen of inquiries that come to the 
chemical department on this subject, and 
to answer many inquiries I reply to this 
through the FARMER. 

Dryden, Mich., Jan. 25th, 1897. 
Dr. R. C. Kedzie, Lansing. 

Dear Sir:—We had a great deal of troub- 
le last season fighting potato bugs with poor Paris 
green. I see on page 46 of Bulletin 124, April, 1895, 
L. R, Taft speaks of using white arsenic in the 
orchard. Can we use it on eo if carefully 
dissolved and properly diluted? We have a ma- 
chine with three g: spray nozzles that will put 
on any @esired quantity perfectly. I inclose 
stamp for reply, but if you prefer answering 
through the MicHigaAN FarMmER, others may be 
pleased to hear from you. Yours Truly, 

E. 8S. MILLER. 
I immediately wrote fora sample of the 
Paris green for analysis, but none could be 
had of that particular kind. 


ACTION OF ARSENIC IN SOLUTION ON PLANTS. 


Arsenic in solution poisons plants, and 
even in dilute form is liable to burn the 
leaves and tender parts of plants. ‘This is 
an objection to the use of white arsenic 
dissolved in water as a spray for plants. 
This is not because of any acid property of 
the arsenic, for itis equally injurious when 
its acid property is neutralized by soda, 
forming the very soluble arsenite of soda. 
I have heard of a farmer who ruined his 





apple orchard by spraying with this arsen- 





ite of soda. Arsenic and soluble arsenites 
should not be used for spraying. 


Insoluble arsenites, like the arsenites of 


copper, or arsenite of lime, are not injuri- 
ous to plants when used for spraying in the 
quantity required to kill potato bugs, cat- 
erpillars, etc., but these insoluble com- 
pounds are equally effective as insecticides 
when eaten by these pests. They kill bugs 
and worms that eat them just as surely as 
the soluble compounds of arsenic would, if 
eaten. 
THE CHEAPEST SAFE ARSENITE. 


The arsenite of copper (Scheele’s Green) 
and the aceto-arsenite of copper (Paris 
green) have a certain amount of poisonous 
property in consequence of their content of 
copper; but the poisonous materia] we de- 
pend on—the dead shot for bugs—is the 
arsenic they contain. Thecheapest arsenite 
is arsenite of lime, which is also a safe ma- 
terial for spraying because it is so insolu- 


e. 

Arsenious trioxide, ‘‘White arsenic” of 
the shops, or “Arsenic” in common par- 
lance, is very cheap. It can be sold for ten 
cents a pound and leave a fair profit to the 
dealer. A pound of arsenic is equal to two 
pounds of Paris green as an_ insecticide. 
Lime is worth about twenty-five cents a 
bushel, or about half acenta pound. The 
materials for making a spray for insects 
are very cheap. 


HOW TO MAKE ARSENITE OF LIME. 


Some recommend boiling a pounc of ar- 
senic and two pounds of fresh slaked lime 
in two gallons of water for twenty minutes, 
then dilute with 400 gallons of water. 
There are two objections to this method: 
ist, The arsenic dissolves slowly, and it is 
difficult to tell when ithas all dissolved and 
combined with the lime; 2d. If prepared in 
large quantity for use for the season, the 
arsenite of lime will settle into a solid mass 
after keeping, and will not readily mix 
with the quantity of water required for 
spraying. 

A BETTER WAY. 

Dissolve the arsenic by boiling with car- 
bonate of soda, and thus insure complete 
solution; which solution can be kept ready 
to make a spraying solution when wanted. 
To make material for 800 gallons of spray- 
ing mixture, boil two pounds of white 
arsenic with eight pounds of salsoda (crys- 
tals of carbonate of soda—‘‘washing soda” 
—found in every grocery and drug shop) in 
two gallons of water. Boil these materials 
in ry iron pot not used for other purposes. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, or till the arsenic 
dissolves, leaving only a small muddy sedi- 
ment. Put this solution into a two-gallon 
jug and label ‘‘Poison—stock material for 
spraying mixture.”’ 

The spraying mixture can be prepared 
whenever required, and in the quantity 
needed at the time, by slaking two pounds 
of lime, adding this to forty gallonsof water; 
pour into this a pint of the stock arsenic 
solution. Mix by stirring thoroughly, and 
the spraying mixture is ready for use.. The 
arsenic in this mixture is equivalent to four 
ounces of Paris green. 


CASH FOR 800 GALLONS OF SPRAYING MIX- 


TURE. 
Cents 
2 pounds white arsenic..........0.sscececees 
fe Re ee -20 
RP ORME OEUND huswe Scacbubensabanscuiesns socks -20° 
8.65 


Cost per barrel, 314 cents. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS METHOD. 

ist. Itis very cheap, and the materials 
can be found in any villagein the State. 

2d. The stock material (arsenite of soda) 
is easily prepared, and can be kept in that 
form for any length of time, ready for 
making a spraying solution with lime 
water. 

3d. ‘he arsenite of lime, in the quantity 
required for spraying, will not burn the 
leaves or injure the trees or plants. 

4th. It will be uniform in quality and not 
vary in strength as Paris green often does. 

5th. It makes a milky-colored spray and 
the color on the leaves will show how 
evenly it is distributed. 

Everyone using such deadly poison 
should bear in mind the possible dangers 
from its use. The pot, the jug, and other 
apparatus for making and storing the 
stock mixture of arsenite of soda, should be 
used for no other purpose of any kind. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Feb. 3, 1897. 


RECEIVED. 


The seed and nursery catalogues for 1897 
are coming to hand in goodly numbers, and 
are unusually handsomejin their make-up 
and illustrations. We mention below those 
received up to date: 


R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill., has a 
large catalogue, well filled, and as gorgeous 
as a western sunset. The cover pages are 
works of art. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1897 is better 
and brighter than ever before. The illus- 
trations are all true to nature, having been 
engraved generally direct from photo- 
graphs. _ It is entirely free from exaggera- 
tion, and, as the publishers state, “‘tells the 
plain truth about seeds.” Handsomely 
bound, the cover, lithographed in eight 
colors, Shows on the front a bouquet of the 
beautiful new large-flowered violet, repro- 
duced exactly from the original painting 
by a famous French artist. A distinct new 
celery, Fordhook pickling cucumber, and a 
new, extra early, long-keeping onion from 
Australia, are all shown painted from na- 
ture. With each copy is mailed a litho- 
—* leaflet showing six superb new va- 
rieties of sweet peas. 

James J. H. Gregory & Sons, of Marble- 
head, Mass., need no introduction to 
vegetable growers in any state. Their 
useful and complete catalogue will find its 











reaches out to suffering humanity in 
the form of a safe, sure and effec- & 
tive remedy for the ills to which 
flesh is heir. That is why restored 
millions pay willing homage to 


W OANLNA, 


oR QOL, 


| All experiment was passed long ago. 
It is known to be a positive cure 
for 
BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
_ FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND MALARIA, 
and all diseases arising from disor- 
dered Kidneys and Liver. Easy to 
take, leaves no unpleasant taste, pro- 
duces no ill effects. 


Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller one a+ your nearest store. 











GREGORY'S 
crown SEEDS 


@ are known the country over to be excep- 
tienally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants. It would not be 
wise to plant without consult- 
@ ing Gregory’s Vegetableand 
4 FlowerSeed Cataloguefor 
@ it describes with engrav- 
® ings several new vege- 
A tables of great merit 
to be found in no 7% 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
@ anywhere. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON, - 
MARBLEHEAD, @ 
























ST BOOK EVER PRINTED. 


SEEDS CHEAP 


a 
Only ic to 4c per . Cheap by oz. & hb. Send 
a hy and oes address for Grand Cat- 


Yo 
alogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, III- 





bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered 
‘free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 
wn. Cash commissions tor clubs. 
illustrated catalogue free. Good local 
Salesmen Wanted. D. HILL, 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL, 


Fine, healtby stock, by 

PEACH g 100 or car load lots, for 

gees STINE '97. Grown onnew 

land; the best Iever raised. Low prices Address 
JOS 


IAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, PA. 


CHOICE «STRAWBERRIES 


FOR THE GARDEN AND FIELD 
BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR 1897. 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 
Cc. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michigan. 
of all kinds at 


BERRY PLANT right prices. 


Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Growing 
free. R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 














Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens, mtr Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees. Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you're wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 





CHESTNUT, 12 CURRANT. 12 GOOSE- 
BERRY, 12 GRAPEVINE _ 83, prepaid. 
T. G. ASHMEAD NURSERY, Williamson, N. Y. 


by the million. 
BERRY PLANTS fi. tense stock: 
Low prices. Best plants. ‘‘How to Succ 
with Berries,” and Catalog FREE. Write now. 
I. A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 


1,000 Peach Trees 22353: 


2 to 3 ft.. mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
ional prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 











WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
~ saw their advertisement in the MicmIeaN 
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way to the homes of many thousands this 
season, and it will be found as valuable and 
reliable as ever. It has all the new things 
in vegetables, and has a very complete 
catalogue of flower seeds. 

A handsome catalogue is that of Storrs, 
Harrison & Co., of Painesville, Ohio, which 
includes garden, field and flower seeds, as 
well as nursery stock of all descriptions, 
embracing ornamental plants and shrubs, 
small fruits, etc., etc. On the first cover 
page is an illustration of Japanese morning 

lories, colored true to life and very beauti- 

ul, while on the other cover are two new 
cannas, the Flamingo, a deep red, and the 
Austria, a yellow with shadings of red. 


Cole’s Garder Annual for 1897 is a com- 
plete catalogue of garden, field and flower 
seeds, nicely printed, with handsome illus- 
trated cover pages. Discounts are made on 
club orders for seeds. 

R. J. Stahelin, the nurseryman of 
Bridgman, Mich., has just issued a hand- 
some catalogue which contains a treatise 
on te growing, and illustrations of 
various kinds of berries, with their history 
and manner of cultivation. It is a helpful 
book, for a little berry patch well tilled 
means a pocket-book well filled. It will be 
sent free, also a beautiful calendar. 


The Eagle Seed and Nursery Co., of 
Binghamton, N. J.,send out out a catalogue 
of seeds, vines and trees, and say: ‘We 
guarantee that ail seeds, vines, trees or 
shrubs shall reach our customers in good 
condition.” 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis., grower and 
dealer in seed potatoes, seed grains and 
garden and flower seeds. Quite a number of 
new and promising varieties of potatoes 
are catalogued, described and illustrated. 
Potato growers will be interested in this 
catalogue. 

R. M. Kellogg, formerly of Ionia, but now 
of Three Rivers, this State, has issued his 
annual catalogue, and, as usual, it is very 
interesting and instructive. He tells how 
he g-ows great crops of small fruits, and 
gives full instructions for breeding pedigree 
plants. ‘To the small fruit-grower this 
catalogue will prove of great value. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1897 is as hané- 
some and fresh as ever, and will be wel- 
comed by lovers of flowers wherever they 
may be. In addition to the flower cata- 
logue is a list of vegetable and field seeds, 
farm, garden and florists’ requisites in the 
shape of tools, apparatus, etc., which have 
become necessary to the successful horti- 
culturist and florist. 

C. E. Whitten, of Bridgman, Mich., sends 
a catalogue of small fruit plants, with 
description of varieties, and soils and loca- 
tions best adapted for their successful culti- 
vation. 

From away off in Northern Minnesota 
comes Allen’s Red River Valley Seed Pota- 
to catalogue, entirely devoted to that 
esculent. All the varieties are illustrated 
and described, and the catalogue is very 
complete. It is issued by E. W. Allen, 
Wolverton, Minnesota. 


I. A. Wooll, of Elsie, this State, sends a 
catalogue and price listof small fruits,with 
the title, ““How to succeed with berries.’’ 
All the plants offered are grown by himself, 
and he has a reputation for sending out 
good plants. 


Frank Ford & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio, send 
out a very complete catalogue of seeds 
row trees, potatoes, etc., which is closely 

illed with descriptions of varieties, sugges- 
tions to growers, etc. It is the seventeenth 
annual catalogue sent out by this firm. 


C. N. Flansburgh, Leslie, Mich., confines 
his catalogue nearly entirely to strawberry 
lants, and the testimonials he publishes 
rom customers in this and other states, 
show that his plants have done extremely 
well wherever sent. 


EB. W. Reid, of Bridgeport, Ohio, has 
sent out a handsome catalogueof his nur- 
series this season, with the legend ‘“Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower” on the illum- 
inated cover. Certainly the fruit-grower 
can find everything he wants within its 
pages, which is filled with illustrated des- 
criptions of the different varieties. 


Harry E. Hammond, of Decatur, Mich., 
sends a catalogue of his new muck land seed 
potatoes and farm seeds, which he claims 
produce better crops than will seeds grown 
on high land. He describes and illustrates 
the Early Michigan potato, which he 
announces is the largest yielding and finest 
quality early potato ever introduced. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cort- | 


landt St., New York, send their large and 
handsome “Manual of Everything for the 
Garden.” It is the jubilee edition, the firm 
having been established fifty years ago. It 
contains 170 pages of interesting matter 
profusely illustrated, and the illuminated 
pages,showing various vegetables and flow- 
ers in their natural size .and colors, are 
works of art. The new gold medal rose 
Jubilee, a deep red, is an ideal flower and 
was awarded agold medal by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. Another 

age is given up to pansies, one to the Sir 

alter Raleigh potato, and one to the new 
self-blanching celery Golden Rose. This 
catalogue is sent out at a charge of 20cents, 
pokey is deducted from the first order of $1 

over. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ASPARAGUS. 


If one wishes to grow asparagus for home 
use or market, it is quite necessary that he 
has suitable soil. 1t should be a rich, 
sandy loam with not a very stiff clay sub- 
soil; even sandy land, if made rich, will 
grow better plants than a stiff clay. The 
old idea that the trenching system is the 
only way to grow it, is erroneous; just 
plow and fit the land as deep as poss‘dle 








being sure to incorporate as much rotted 
manure into the soil as can possibly be 
done, fur this plant is a gross feeder, and 
the plant growth is in proportion to the 
quantity of manure used. 

I think the best way to secure plants is 
to order two-year-old ones from some reli- 
able nurseryman, for when they are grown 
from seed it is a difficult matter to prevent 
the weeds from choking them while young, 
as the seeds are much slower of germina- 
tion than weed seed, but if a large planta- 
tion is to be set it may be more economical 
to raise one’s own plants. 

After the plants are secured by which- 
ever way deemed prudent they should be 
exposed as little as possible-to the wind or 
sun while setting, as a very few moments’ 
— is death to them. 

he rows should not be less than four 
feet apart and the plants three to five 
inches deep, and 18 to 20 inches apart in the 
rows, 

Clean cultivation the first season is all 
that is necessary. A_ thick mulch of rich 
manure spread on at the beginning of win- 
ter will prevent the ground from freezing 
so hard but that the young plants will 
start earlier than when left exposed. 

Whether salt is a necessity or not, has 
not yet been proven, but at least it has its 
advantage, for it seems to be death to 
weeds and to have a great affinity for 
moisture which will assist plant growth 
during a drouth. 

A full crop can be harvested the second 
year if two-year-old plants are used, but 
— the fourth year if grown from the 
seed. 

In cutting it, it should be cut just below 
the surface so that no sharp stubs are left 
to interfere with the work. 

The stalks should be cut before they be- 
gin to branch, for they soon begin to grow 
woody after that time. 

The bunches should be five to six inches 
long and four to five inches in diameter, 
the tops made even, and, after tying, the 
bottoms squared off so that the stalks will 
all be of uniform length. 

In good growing weather the stalks 
should be cut every other day, that they 
a / be crisp and tender. 

or home use, 100 plants will furnish all 
an average family can use all summer, but 
it is best not to cut too Jate in the season, 
that the plants -be not weakened. 

In the fall, before the seed balls are ripe 
enough to fall, the tops should all be cut 
away and burned, that no seed falls to 
grow into a ‘‘weed,” for is not a plant out 
of place called a weed? B. A. WOOD. 












a Nationa! 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aimstoinstruct every member of the household 
1 00 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 
’ year. Trial subscription of five week, 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER. New Yore Cir¥ 





alzer’s Seeds grow and produce! 
ohn Breider, Mishicott, Wis, astonished 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
King Barley per acre. Don’t you believe 
it? Just write him. In order to gain, in 
, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 
10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 
Sand Vetch, “40c. Wheat,” etc., _omares 
worth $10, to get a start, including our 
great seed ‘catalog, all postpaid, for 
10 cents. Catalog alone, ic. postage. 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 
potatoes ($1.50 a bbl) in the world. 


85 pkgs. earliest vegetable 
seeds, $1.00 ck 


“> > 
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There has never been a time when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care. There has never been atime when 
Ferry's Seeds were more essential. They are 
always the best._ For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gardeners and 

pianters. There will never be a better time 

than now to send forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


5P ip muaraace 


foliage. No Retier aaitafoe. ves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue \ 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 56 Market St., Lockport, N.Y 
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To commemorate our fiftieth 53 

Me business year, we have pre- 

9 pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 

8 CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 


j copy costs us 25 cts. to produce 
8 but in honor of this our « JU- 
E” year, we will send it 

this season [T to any one 

8 on receipt FREE of toc. (in 
stamps) to cover Leer s and 
UBILEE” 


’B5 mailing. This “ 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
RA FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, ong 
83 which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
22 and Plants, the work of our 
ownartists. Also six full-size 
21 colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
80 been equaled, certainly never 
§ surpassed. 

A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
charge to all applicants for the § 
Catalogue who will state where 

WM Athey saw this advertisement. 


TTP EIER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


19|74°73_°72 771 °70 | 


THIS JUBILEE BORDER (8 COPYRIGHTED. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, et*., at equally low rates. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Every.hine for the 
Fruit Grower Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers should write toetay. 

NEIL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind; 











A Novelty Offer in Vegetables. 


New Cardinal Beet.—Most desirable in ¥ 
~ shape and color; very early; cooks dark red. ‘ 
Evergreen Cucumber. — Color, deep W 
. green; desirable for slicing or pickling. . 
Grand Rapids Lettuce.--Of superio 
quality and color, always crisp and tender. 
Southport Yellow Globe Onion.— 
Handsome in appearance and large in size. y 
Early White Box Radish.—One of % 
#y the very best white turnip Radishes. 
Ignotum Tomato. — Very productive; 
“ g00d size; rich color; smooth and solid. 


One large packet of each of a3 











M@’ above (six varieties in all) only 15 § 
cents, postpaid, and is an offer no 
reader of this paper having a‘ 

\ garden should fail to accept. < 


‘The Banner Offer 
of the Year! 


One packet of all these 
seeds—6 packets of Vey=- 
etable and 7 of Flower 
seeds — with a copy of 
our new Catalogue,only 


25 CENTS. , 
® A Flower Garden for 15 cts. : 


Salpiglossis, New Hybrids.—A most 
- graceful annual, rich in color and variations. 
. Poppy, New Double Shirley. — En- } 
N tirely distinct in form and beautiful colors. 
§ Mignonette, New Golden Gem. — \ 
@ Flowers rich golden yellow and sweet scented. 
a Zinnia, New Curled and Crested.— 

















\ The best of all; everyone should grow them. 
Helianthus, New Double Multi- 

\ flora.—Perfectly double golden sunflowers. 

, Cosmos, New California Monsters. 

. —The glory of the autumn flower garden. 


N One packet of each of the above ¥ 
N six Beautifal Annuals, which at } 
catalogue prices amount to 65 cts., 
. sent postpaid for only 15 cts. 


N REE, With every remittance of 15 Y 
\ FREE. cents for the above collection &% 
\ of flower seeds, I will include absolutely NY) 
\ free, if you mention this paper, one packet y 
~ of the New Dwarf Sweet Pea, “Cupid,” which wy 
only grows 5 inches high, with pure white oO 
~ flowers and a copy of my 1897 Seed, Plantand o 
. Bulb Catalogue, which contains everything >} 
good, old or new, at right prices. Address ¥ 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 4 
S 1714 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. g 
Secece ESSSSSSSSSSSSTESSESSSS 
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and your Choice 


1849 ~VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


TH E G U 1 D E One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New cTs 
Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for {5 Pr thatg 
Two packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts, 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
and Vegetables, and is up to date on these subjects, for $ months, the Guide and One 
packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents, 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 60 cents’ worth of Seed free 


cin iuagesaodvewitcetts: JAMES VICK'S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ries ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 










Fruit crates and baskets. 
RENTZ PEACH 


Fruit Growers Needs 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. All of the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 









ELDORADO BLACKBERRY 





BURPEE SEEDS 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


Leading American Seed Catalog, 

mailed FREE to any address. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia. 





Here is the List of Competitors. 









ich. 
2d--‘‘Spramotor,'’ London. 
3d—‘‘Anderson,”’ Aylmer, Ont. 


4th—'‘Pomona,”’ Seneca Falls, N. 
5th—"Clarksburg,” Clarksburg, Ont. 


> Consult your own interest and send for our catalogue. 
Ae MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


April 2d, 1896, the government contest of Spraying Pumps took 
place at Grimsby, Ont., with expert judges, and the following is 
their report in the order of their standing: 

a Benton Harbor, 


6th—‘‘Ideal,"’ Brantford, Ont. 
7th—‘Empire King,” Lockport, N. Y. 
8th—“‘Gem,"’ Toronto, Can. 
9th—‘Reid,’’ Hamilton, Ont. 


Me 10th—‘‘Defender,’’ Catskill, N. Y. 


1ith—“Wilson,” London, Ont, 





Be sure and send your address on a postal card for R. M. Kellogg’s New Booklet 


GREAT GROPS or SMALL FRUITS 


AND HOW TO GROoOw THEM. 


It will be sent free to all readers of the MicHIGAN FARMER. 
contains more practical information than any other book ever published on the subject. 


Address R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 


It has been revised and 





FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc, 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 








L. G@. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazee, Mich. 








The easiest roses to grow are 

he celebrated D. & C, roses. 

he easiest way to grow them, 

Ady well as all other flowers of 
D worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 

the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


ica, 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 

This splendidly illustrated book and 
sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Feb. 13 








range Pepartment. 


Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Mic#. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 





Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City.: 
Flora—Miss Rizpab Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsiianti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 1 








THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





The report of the State 
Grange Committee on Taxa- 
tion, which we mentioned last week, was 
unavoidably omitted, and appears in this 
issue. Let every farmer read every word 
of it. 


Taxation. 


~ * 
* 

The Worthy State Secre- 
tary sends us a report of 
the proceedings of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which 
convened in Lansing, Feb. 4and5. We 
deem their action wise, and hope all 
Patrons will co-operate with them in get- 
ting these various matters before the legis- 


lature. 


Executive 
Committee 
Meeting. 


* * 
* 

As our readers already 
Secretary Of now, Bro. Brigham was 
Agriculture. s¢ appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture. We are sorry. We do 
not know Mr. Wilson of Iowa, the gentle- 
man who gets the appointment, and we 
shall have to trust to time toshow that the 
honor has been worthily conferred. We 
know Bro. Brigham would have made a 
strong secretary. We can only hope that 
Mr. Wilson may prove a strong secretary. 





MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE. 


The executive committee of the State 
Grange held a two-day session, Feb. 4 and 
5, in Lansing. The purpose of the meeting 
was to formulate plans for a Patrons 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, in accord 
with their instructions at the last session 
of the State Grange. 


Brother Jared Hewes, of Chautauqua 
county, New York, was present and fur- 





nish many valuable suggestions from 
his long and familiar acquaintance with 
the work of a successful Patrons’ insurance 


company in his own State. The articles of 
association and by-laws as drawn up by 
the committee will be submitted to the at- 
torney general and insurance commissioner 
before they are accepted. 

The co-operative work of the Grange, so 
well started, was left in Worthy Master 
Horton’s hands with instructions to enlarge 
its scope as he deemed best. 

Matters of legislation werediscussed, and 
action, defining the attitude of the State 
Grange, taken upon several measures which 
are either before the legislature or likely 
to come up. 

Relative to the traveling libraries, which 
have found so much favor with Granges, 
the committee adopted the following: 

‘“‘WHEREAS, the traveling library system, which 
has been on trial for the past two years, meets a 
desire for educational advantages from which 
mene members of rural communities are debarred, 
and, 

Whereas, the call for these libraries has been far 

beyond the means of supply during the past, with 
promise already of great increase this year and in 
the future, 

Therefore, we, the members of the executive 
committee of Michigan State Grange, believing 
this to be an exceedingiy economical and praise- 
worthy method of affording educational privileges 
to those who cannot obtain them elsewhere, would 
most respectfully request the finance committee of 
the Michigan Senate to reconsider its action in re- 
ducing the apprupriation of $5,000 asked for, to 
$3,500, for the support of the Michigan traveling li- 
braries,”’ 





The subject of Farmers’ Institutes re- 
ceived careful attention, resulting in the 
adoption of the following: 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
Michigan State Grange is in favor of the Syate 
Board of Agriculture asking for an appropriation 
of $6,000 per year for Farmers’ institutes. 

In line with its past efforts for pure food 
legislation, the committee voted to favor 
the passage of the anti-color bill, known as 
Senate bill No. 6 and House bill, No. 58 

After thorough discussion the committee 
declared itself by vote as opposed to the 
repeal of the law providing for the collec- 
tion of farm statistics. 

The members expressed themselves in 
favor of alaw to prevent appeals to the 
circuit court from justice courts, where the 
amount involved is less than $50. 

Also, that they favor such change in the 
tax laws as shall require ali taxpayers to 
make oath to their tax statements, also 
that the supervisors and board of review 
shall certify to tax rolls under oath. 

The committee approved the measure 
known as the Kimmis bill which provides 
that county officers shall be paid a salary 
instead of fees. 

The committee reaffirmed the decision of 
the State Grange in favor of the continu- 
ance of the office of tax statistician; 
against the establishment of more State 
institutions and in opposition to an in- 
creased appropriation for the State uni- 
versity, believing that institution should 
be able to support itself on the one-sixth 
mill tax and its other resources. 

JENNIE BUELL, Secretary. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








[Grange news must be in the editor’s hands by 

Monday noon. ]} 

At the last meeting of Banner Grange 
No. 640, Ionia county, the following resolu- 
tion was discussed and adopted: 

Resolved, By Banner Grange No. 640, 
that the laws governing cities should be so 
amended as to deprive all cities of the use of 
theeounty jail as a city lock-up.—F. I. 
FLANAGAN, Sec. 


MADISON GRANGE is preparing for a 
semi-annual spelling contest, at which a 
trophy, like the America’s cup for the 
sailing yachts, will be captured and held by 
some school until lost at a future contest. 
The school’s trophy will consist of three or 
more large companion pictures of such 
historical characters as Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Grant and Sherman, valued at over 
ten dollars, and will grace any school room. 
The first contest will occur at a social on 
Feb. 13th.—£. Ww. A. 


ALPINE GRANGE.—At our meeting held 
ee 30, we adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolwed, That this Grange forward, un- 
der seal and signature of master and secre- 
tary, to our senator and representative at 
Lansing, that this Grange request them to 
use all their good powers to repeal the law 
that allows newspapers and periodicals 
to send their p pers without order beyond 
the time of subscription. Also, 

Resolwed, That this Grange request our 
legislature, now in session, to make no 
change in our system of highway taxation. 
—C. WHEELER, SEC’Y. 


LIME CREEK GRANGE, No. 712, is one 
of the new Granges of Lenawee coun- 
ty, organized one year ago the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. We are in a fiourishing condition, 
have a fine new hall, 24x42 feet, a two-story 
building, finished and furnished ready for 
dedication the 24th of February. The 
Pomona Grange has offered to call a special 
meeting for the occasion. We entertain 
the farmers’ club Feb. 13,and expect a large 
attendance. Brother Benj. Colgrove was 
with us at the last meeting, and gavea 
very interesting report of the State Grange, 
which report had been omitted at the in- 
stallation on account of initiating candi- 
dates. We took in five members at the last 
meeting and balloted on more candidates. 
All very much pleased with the Grange 
edition of the FARMER, but would like to 
see more Grange correspondence. 

By the way, when we began to agitate a 
Grange, the idea of a postoffice came to our 
minis, and by the aid of our Worthy State 
Master and others we are quite satisfied 
without the free rural delivery. We have 
a general store in connection with the 
postoffice.—w. G. 


ONSTED GRANGE, No. 279, held installa- 
tion service Saturday evening, January 
16th, and although the night was stormy, 
twelve loyal Patrons from Wolf Creek 
Grange were present. All the officers-elect 
were on hand but three. Mrs. J. Driscall, 
of Wolf Creek Grange, assisted by E. A 
Taylor, installed the officers, using the new 
form. After the installation, supper was 
served in the dining hall below. eading 
officers installed were, Master, W. G. 
Shepherd; Overseer, Bert Marlatt; Secre- 
tary, Julia A. Reed. The Jecturer-elect, 
Frank W. Darling, has been detained from 
a number of meetings on account of sick- 
ness in his family. His father-in-law, 
Robert Worden, an old pioneer and an old- 
time Patron, passed away January 26th, 
and Sister Darling on the morning of Feb- 
ruary Ist. A rising vote of sympathy was 
extended to Bro. Darling and family in 
their afiliction. Our Worth Master has 
been appointed Grange deputy. Onsted 
Grange is striving to do better work this 
year than last,—JULIA A. REED. 


Brancu County Pomona GRANGE ‘will 
meet with Girard Grange Thursday, Feb. 
11, 1897, Girard Grange entertaining. 

The forenoon will be given to the general 
work of the Order. All fourth degree 
members are invited. 

The afternoon session will be public, and 
a fine literary program has been arranged 
for the occasion. Following is a partial 
list of exercises: Open with music, Girard 


Grange choir; paper, ‘What we see and 
learn by travel,” Marie Warner, Quincy; 
recitation, Annie Wiggins, Girard Grange; 
paper, ‘Beginning at the bottom,” Mrs. D. 
D, Buell, Union; recitation, Mrs. L.A. 
Martin, Batavia Grange; paper, "Which is 
more to be desired in life, character or 
knowledge?” K. A. Greenamyer, Coldwater 
Grange; recitation, Hazel Gardner, Girard 
Grange; question for general discussion, 
“Does the collection of farm statistics by 
the supervisors benefit the farmer?’’ open- 
ed with a paper bya member of Coldwater 
Grange. Girard Grange will furnish the 
music, which is a sufficient guaranty that 
it will be fine. Come out, everybody, and 
take part in the afternoon meeting.—WAL- 
LACE WRIGHT, Lecturer. 


WESTERN POMONA GRANGE met with 
Ottawa Grange at Harrington, Jan. 28 and 
29. 

The afternoon of the first day was devot- 
ed to literary work. The following sub- 
jects were well discussed. ‘The business 
side of the Grange,” “To what extent does 
the prosperity of the farmer depend upon 
legislation,” and ‘“‘What is the effect of the 
habit of success upon character?”’ Two ex- 
cellent papers were also read on the sub- 
jects, ‘‘Habit” and “The supply and de- 
mand on the farm.’”’ The rest of the session 
was necessarily devoted to business. The 
leading ofticers elected were as follows: 
Master, M. M. Smith; Overseer, D. C. 
Wells; Lecturer, Mrs. H. J. Austin; Sec’y, 
Bertha Smith. 

Brother Jason Woodman has just closed 
a very successful and satisfactory series of 
Grange lectures throughout the jurisdic- 
tion of our Pomona Grange and we feel 
that much good in Grange work was ac- 
complished, as many outside the Grange 
claim they have a better end more thor- 
ough knowledge of the workings of the 
Grange. Much enthusiasm was also creat- 
ed within the gates.—sKc’y. 

A LOVE FEAST. 


Hesperia Grange has been favored the 
past week by having Brother Jason Wood- 
man, Lecturer of the Michigan State 
Grange, in their midst fer two days. 

Brother Woodman talked to an enthusias- 
tic audience Wednesday, Jan. 18 in Grange 
hall. “Grange” was his theme. He convey- 
ed to every mind the benefits of organiza- 
tion for the farmer. Everyone was de- 
lighted with him. 

The following day the Grange society 
met with Brother and Sister Wm. Robert- 
son where over fifty people met together 
and partook of a bountiful dinner, after 
which Brother Woodman entertained his 
eager listeners talking ‘‘Grange’ and 
‘*Farmers’ Clubs’ and throwing in an oc- 
casional story to keep us in good humor. 

Mr. Woodman is a pleasant and forcible 
speaker, a gentleman and scholar, was per- 
fectly as home with us, and to say we en- 
joyed his company expresses it mildly. All 
departed for their several homes feeling it 
was good to bea Patron. 

Thursday evening Brother Woodman, in 
company with Brother Wm. Robertson, 
drove to Grange hall where the unwritten 
work was exemplified toa hail full of Pa- 
trons. 

The result is this: Nine applications for 
membership were read last Saturday and 
one rein stated; a determination to do bet- 
ter work than ever before; to keep in touch 
with our noble Order whose precepts lead 
us on to higher and better conditions in 
life. Long live “our Jason.”’—mM. R. 


LENAWEE COUNTY GRANGE NOTES.— 
There are now 18 active Granges in the 
county. 

Rome, Lime Creek, Adrian and Ogden 
Granges have new two-story halls in proc- 
ess of construction. 

At a recent meeting of the County 
Grange $50 was placed at the disposal of 
the executive committee, to be used for the 
benefit of the Order in the county. 

A series of Grange lectures under the 
county system is contemplated. 

Six new localities are being solicited for 
new Granges. 

Doubtless the first Patrons’ mutual fire 
insurance company in Michigan will be or- 
ganized in Lenawee county. 

Of the 18 Granges in the county. 10 own 
halls of their own in the country,one meets 
in a vacant academy building near a small 
village, one in the second story of a cheese 
factory, one in the second story of a town- 
ship hall, and five rent halls in small 
country burgs. 


A CHALLENGE FROM HAMILTON GRANGE. 

If there is any Grange anywhere that is 
better than ours we do not know it, and 
until we are convinced we will not believe 
it. I, therefore, challenge all Granges to a 
comparison on the past year’s work. From 
the annual reports of its officers I collected 
the following facts relative to our Grange: 

Total number of meetings during the past 
year, 52 (one every Saturday night). 

Total attendance, 2,136; largest attend- 
ance, 115; smallest attendance, 17; average 
attendance, 43; membership reported Sept. 
= ay initiated since, 14; total member- 
ship, 149. 

An addition to our hall costing $226 was 
built this year, the upper part for a stage 
and the lower part for a playroom for the 
children and other ——< The buildin 
fund has been wholly raised by social and 
er entertainments and but $35 remains 

npaid. 

he receipts of the first drama presented 
weré over $40, which went to Moran, the 
scenic artist,for new and beautiful scenery. 

We bought our binder twine of Eagle. 

‘ We entertained some “fresh air” chil- 
ren. 

We celebrated the 4th of July. 

We organized an exchange Lecture Course 
in five Granges. 

We had at our grounds a township fair 
that was attended by thousands of people 





(it has been running for 20 years), 





We are all plain farmer folk, but one of 
our number is a member of the present 
legislature. 

.s We have had a meeting on every Satur- 
~~ evening in the past four years, except 
our. 

Now, Patrons, if you do not take up the 
gauntlet and prove that you have done bet- 
ter we shall assume that you have not, and 
that Hamilton is at thefront.—a. w. H. 


LENAWEE Co. PoMONA GRANGE enjoyed 
the hospitality of Rollin Grange on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 4th. An interesting and varied 
program was given. It was decided to 
meet with Lime Creek Grange, Feb, 24th, 
and help dedicate their new hall and trans- 
act such other business as may come be- 
fore the meeting. 

The resolution to receive new members 
biennially was stricken from the record. 
Installation of officers followed. Several 
brothers and sisters joined Pomona Grange. 

Last year this Grange offered a resolu- 
and appointed a committee, asking each 
supervisor in the county to assist in mak- 
ing the salaries of county officials tally 
with the diminished finances of the tax- 
payers in so far as the law permits. Un- 
nappily, one or two mistakes were made in 
the new departure by the supervisors, 
thereby giving those interested in having 
their salaries maintained at the old stand- 
ard an opening for objections, and they are 
calling to their assistance whom they may 
be abie. The majority of the board of 
supervisors voted that they receive a per 
diem of $2.50 instead of the legal rate of $3, 
and many of them only took the reduced 
rate. To such as were faithful to the tax- 
payers and the people, a resolution of 
thanks was given, and adopted unani- 
mously. 

A resolution was also adopted asking the 
support of all, including our State legis- 
lators, to the bill making the full pay of all 
county officers by salary, and that all fees 
be turned into the county treasury. It 
was desired that all Granges and farmers’ 
clubs in Lenawee county take into cogni- 
zance these two resolutions, as some have 
already done. 

‘The MICHIGAN FARMER, as our Grange 
organ, was spoken of, and it was hoped 
that all Granges in the State who were fi- 
nancially able, would see that every fami- 
ly in their Grange has the FARMER, as it 
always happens tbat when left to themselves 
those who most need the Grange paper are 
the ones who do not take it. 

et all friends of the Grange in Lenawee 
and Hillsdale be at the dedication of the 
Lime Creek hall, six milessouthof Hudson, 
on the 24th.—£. Ww. A. ° 


TAXATION. 








At Last State Grange. 





Chairman of Committee on Taxation at 
State Grange submitted the following re- 
port, which was adopted: 


PatTrons:—Among the vital questions ot 
the time none have a deeper interest than 
taxation, for by its aid governments flourish, 
institutions of learning are founded, thede- 
pendent and criminal classes are proper] 
cared for, municipalities are runnin f 
justice is administered, and under an equi- 
table levy all are benefited ay From 
the time when tribute was tirst levied by 
the strong upon the weak, down through 
the systems prevailing under monarchial 
governments to the present time, when 
taxation is largely levied by the people upon 
themselves, there has never been an ideal 
method inaugurated; there has been no 
lack of honest intention among those who 
frame the laws, but custom and preceding 
laws have always exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in their enactment. That system 
which has for its fundamental principle a 
method of taxation that lays the burden 
upon persons and corporations alike and in 
assessment and collection costs the least, is 
nearest to what all are desirous of obtain- 
ing. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that any rev- 
enue law, no matter how wisely pianned, 
cannot be so drafted as to accommodate 
itself to the rapidly changing conditions 
that are constantly taking place in this in- 
ventive age. The methods of transporta- 
tion are always changing, and at the same 
time altering the social and economic con- 
dition of the people. Methods of transact- 
ing business are keeping abreast the times. 
Aggregated capital now occupies the field 
once held by individual enterprise. Know- 
ing this to be true, we believe the time has 
come for a radical change in the tax system 
of this State; the many incongruities and 
inequalities that exist_are so unjust as to 
cry aloud for redress. Were every individu- 
al unselfish, ready and willing to bear his 
proper share of the burden of taxation, the 
present system might render further ser- 
vice, butthe present system is not only 
liable, but is continually put to constant 
and systematic abuse. The records of the 
assessment and the equalization by super- 
visors, as analyzed by the statistician’s re- 
port, places this fact beyond question. The 
real and visible property is greatly over- 
burdened, while capital, money and all per- 
sonal estate are greatly undervalued, or not 


assessed at all, and thus escape the public: 


burden. It is hardly possible to remedy this 
without radical changes, not only in the 
present law, but the constitution itself must 
be gece A altered before the supreme 
court will uphold any such meritorious law 
as the inheritance tax law that by aspecific 
tax, sought to relieve real and personal 

roperty. This decision hasestablished the 
act that no specific tax can be levied for 
the support of the State government, but 
must go to the townships and counties, as 
is the case with the liquor tax. We believe 
that with the constitutional restriction re- 
moved, repealing the clause, directing all 
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specific taxes to be applied to the school 
fund; then by applying the liquor tax anda 
judicious system of fees, a sufficient sum 
will be raised to maintain the State govern- 
ment without assessing either real or per- 
gonal property, and will not interfere with 
the primary school fund. The investigation 
by the tax statistician establishes the fact 
beyond controversy that rural real estate 
bears more than its due proportion of the 
expense of the State government. Of the 
$952,902,641 assessed in 1895, the rural dis- 
tricts were assessed $492,931,175, while the 
cities and villages were assessed only $460,- 
971,466 the same year, the census reports for 
1894 showing the true value owned by 
farmers to be but 2-5 of the whole amount, 
and they are only 46 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Another discrimination of which we 
have aright to complain is that the State 
board of equalization places a valuation of 
from $25 to $40 per acre upon lands in agri- 
eultural counties. while lands in valuable 
timber counties are equalized at from $1 to 
er acre. , : 
hen, again, the discrepancy in assessing 
the personal property by supervisors. We 
find, for example, the bank stocks and de- 
posits in our larger cities nearl equaling 
the entire personal assessment of the city in 
which they are located, and we especially 
call your attention to the remedial egisla- 
tion proposed by your committee. The pro- 
portion of taxes paid by corporations is an 
outrage upon the small property owners of 
the State, and we urge that the incoming 
legislature take vigorous measures to rem- 
edy this great wrong. To illustrate. your 
committee find that a corporation owning a 
toll road running into the city of Detroit re- 
fused $35,000 for two and one-half miles of 
the road, and the taxes that year paid into 
the State treasury were only $103.02. That 
this is not confined to locality is only too 
true. In one of the oper Peninsula coun- 
ties a corporation filed a sworn statement 
with the Secretary of State that they had 
in the county property valued at $1,250,000, 
but they were only assessed at $30,000. In 
another northern county corporate property 
vaiued by the owners at from $300,000 to 
$500.000 did not appear on the rolls at all. 
The Auditor General’s report for 1895 
shows that the total tax paid by telegraph 
and telephone companies organized and do- 
ing business under the laws of the State 
with a capital amounting to nearly $2,000,- 
000 amounted that year to $38,821.82. Com- 
pare these instances with an equa] amount 
of real estate and the injustice can be readi- 
ly seen. This might be pursued to greater 
length, but your committee will onlv refer 
to railroad corporations, and no better il- 
lustration of the abuses can_be used than 
the S. H. & E. R. R., in Van Buren county. 
This railroad is entirely in a farming coun- 
ty, and isafairly good paying road. The 
railroad commissioner’s report for the year 
1894.shows that the taxes paid by this road 
amounted to $420. As shown by the rail- 
road commissioner’s report, the tax-rate on 


county, and the village tax through which 
this road runs will average 2 percent. The 
railroad was sold at auction that year for 
100.000. Taking that asa basis, the rate 
on $1,000 would be 42 cents, while village 
property paid $20 per thousand and farm 
property $10. That railroads in Michigan 
do not pay in proportion to railroads in 
other states these figures, taken from the 
railroad commissioner’s report for the year 
1893, are given: 









State. Taxes per mile of road. 
PURGHAP ATs 0s 6500 c's secu cece tase srecesssieses 106. 
RU soca siewwisis asic discis «sates hajeameies 157.93 
MIN ao o.c.c's otis niviesi oslo sensionsimacicgs 217.15 
cca ng A's 54h 2 awison 4 ase sisikieea 921.73 
iro orange oS ee so a's divee.ccice'srsie'sa'vi0 361.94 
Magsachusetts .... 2.2... cccccccccccecsccvens 1,543.07 
eS eee cone cdc. 176.72 
Missouri..... 147.03 
Nebraska. . 209.33 
Kansas.... 203.20 
MORIN ALIRIAE: & 55% 50.0 sip vid'b.s swisibaie; <purelowa.ei xine 587.42 
CE Oran Cre rer ee ee 278.87 


This group ot states represents the differ- 
ent a of the Union containing rail- 
road corporations that are doing business 
in our State also. The tax-rate of Michi- 
gan is the lowest, and to compare the rate 
per cent of railroad taxation with that 
Pog by other kinds of property in the 
tate would simply be a farce. 

Are we willing to permit this to goon 
without endeavoring to right this great 
~wrong? Your committee do not believe 
you will suffer it without protest, and 
therefore would respectfully present the 
following suggestions: d 

We do not see any prospect for a material 
reduction in State expenses, so long as the 
State maintains its educational, charitable 
and penal institutions at their present high 
standard. We do not believe the Grange 
nor the class of people of which Patrons 
are members have or will ask from the 
managers of our public institutions any 
Stricter and closer economy than other 
large enterprises demand in order to main- 
tain themselves. We have a right to de- 
mand that. and we would not be true to 
ourselves did we not insist upon it. 


And in furtherance of this we recom- 
mend that bank cashiers report their time 
deposits the same as bank stock and sub- 
ject to the same restrictions. That the 
constitution be so amended that specific 
taxes may be turned into the general fund. 
And in this connection we call your atten- 
tion to the rapid increase of indebtedn»ss 
‘of the State to certain trust funds, notably 
the primary school fund, which is in- 
creasing rapidly, and the time is not far 
‘distant when the State will have to pro- 
vide additional revenue for the payment of 
interest upon those funds. That a law be 
enacted that will provide for the licensing 
of professional and business avocations, 
and that at present the revenue be turned 
into the township, city and county 
treasuries. That the rate of specific tax on 





‘corporations be raised in certain cases, and 
in others the method changed. That the j 


inheritance tax law be re-enacted with 
Such changes as will remove the objections 
raised by the court. 

That we favor a change in the present 
tax law, making it obligatory, instead of 
optional, upon the assessor to examine 
each person under oath as to the amount 
his property. : ; 

That all county officials be paid in full 
for their respective services by stated 
salaries fixed by the respective boards of 
supervisors, and that it be made a crimi- 
nal offense for such officials to receive any 
fees or other perquisites in addition to their 
salaries. Further, that the fees collected 
in county offices be readjusted on an 
equitable basis, and that hereafter all such 
fees be turned into the county treasury and 
become a part of the general fund. ; 

That a more economical and effective 
system for the collection of taxes upon non- 
resident lands must be devised. ’ 

That we believe it to be to the interest 
of the taxpayer to adopt the county system 
of assessment and collection of taxes, doing 
away with the present board of supervisors 
and creating in its — a board of county 
auditors; and ask that the constitution be 
so amended. 

E. A. Wildey, chairman, E. T. Borner, 
Neil Munroe, James Murray, T. E. Niles, 
Stanley McPherson, lL. C. Root. 


FARM STATISTICS. 








Noticing by the Legislative Journal that 
there has been notice given that there 
would be a bill introduced for the purpose 
of repealing the statute governing the 
gathering,compiling and publishing of farm 
statistics, it leads me to think there are 
other localities, as wgll as Hillsdale county, 
interested in the reduction of taxation. 

There was a petition quite extensively 
circulated in the county of Hillsdale, that 
embodied the same purpose, and I have yet 
to learn of the first person who refused to 
a that had an opportunity, and am sat- 
isfied that at least ninety-nine per cent of 
the taxpayers in this county are in favor 
of repealing the law. 

There are a great many whothink they 
derive no benefit from the statistics, and in 
fact think no one, unless it would be some 
one that was dealing in options, could be 
benefited by them, and are inclined to 
make a report that would be misleading 
rather than one that would be correct, for 
that reason. 

I think they are like a great many other 
documents that are published by the State 
and sent to the county seats by the ton, 
and there left to accumulate until they 
have to be used for fuel in order to make 
room for more or new ones. 

There is not one man in fifty who is com- 
pelled to make reports to the supervisor 


; who ever sees or hears from them again, 
farm property averages 1 per cent in the 


and if they were correct and of some little 
value, I-do not think it possible to find 
a man who thinks them worth what they 
cost, even if it be no more than the com- 
pilers claim them to cost. 

Any good business man would say that if 
he was not benefited tt an investment or 
any particular line of business to the ex- 
tent of cost of same, he would not follow it 
long, and think it should be the same with 
our State. The statute was made when 
people could better afford it than they 
can to-day, and it seems to be one of 
the luxuries that the profits in business 
cannot support at the present time. 

I think if the members of our legislature 
had taken the assessment last spring, they 
would have learned the reason for com- 
plaint and what the feeling is among the 
people that are burdened with taxes and 
how the average farmer is situated finan- 
cially. With small farms and large mort- 
gages,and with small prices for produce it is 
impossible for them to meet their obliga- 
tions. There should not be any opposition 
to the bill. 0. B. LANE. 

HILLSDALE Co. 
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GENERAL TOPICS FOR FEBRUARY. 








PROSPERITY. 

QUESTION 1.—What proportion of the 
general prosperity of this nation, past and 
present, is due to each of the Jeading indus- 
tries of this country? 

QUESTION 2.—Would the causes that pro- 
duced prosperity in former years have 
similar effect at the present time? 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Question 1.—In discussing this part of the 
tovic it will first be necessary to determine 
which are. the leading industries of this 
country, and these would seem to be agri- 
culture, manufactures and mining, their 
relative importance being in the order in 
which — are named, but the proportion 
which each bears to the other and to the 

rosperity of the nation, is to be determined 
study and investigation. In this con- 
nection a few statistics may be ofsome value 
in arriving at just conclusions. 

The following from the fourth Quarterly 
Bu'letin under the November topic ‘““The 
Farmer,” may be of value in this connec- 


tion. 

“All of the tangible wealth of the United 
States amounts to a little over aps Be 
billions of dollars. The value of all the 
farms of the United States is a little over 
thirteen and a half billions of dollars, and 
value of implements and stock is over two 
and a half billions,making a total valuation 
of all farm property over eighteen billions 
or considerably more than one-fourth of all 
the wealth of this country ” 

To this might be added the value of year- 
ly farm products amounting totwo and one- 
half billions of dollars. It may be interest- 





ing to note that the annual production of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye and buck- 
wheat amount to a little more than three 
and one-half billions of bushels. Of this 
enormous amount corn furnishes in round 
numbers over two billions of bushels,wheat 
four hundred and seventy millions, oats 
eight hundred and nine millions, barley 
seventy-eight millions, rye twenty-eight 
millions, buckwheat twelve millions. The 
number of horses in the country in 1890 was 
over fifteen million, cattle fifty-seven mil- 
lion, sheep forty-one million, swine fifty- 
seven million. umber of pounds of wool 
raised,one hundred and ninety-one millions. 
Pounds of butter made, one billion twenty- 
four millions. Pounds of cheese made, 
nineteen millions. Number pounds of cotton 
raised, three and one-half billions. Pounds 
of tobacco raised four hundred and eighty- 
eight millions. Pounds of sugar produced, 
three hundred and one million. Space will 
not admit of an enumeration of all the prod- 
ucts of the farm. No mention is made of 
fruit, poultry, and many other articles that 
enter so largely into the list of productions 
of diversified farming. But enough statis- 
tics have been given to enable us to get 
some idea of the magnitude of the agricul- 
tural interests of this country. 

The capital invested in manufacturing 
amounts to a little more than six and one- 
half billions of dollars. The number of 
laborers — is alittle less than five 
millions. he yearly wages paid these 
laborers in 1890 amounted to two and one- 
fourth billions of dollars. The cost of what 
is called raw material was one and one- 
fourth billions of dollars, and the finished 
product was valued at nine and one-third 
billions. The amount of capital invested in 
the leading articles of manufacture is in 
round numbers as follows:—Lumber, four 
hundred ninety-six and one-third millions 
of dollars. Cotton goods, three hundred 
and fifty-four millions. Distilled and malt 
liquors, two hundred sixty-three and one- 
half millions. Agricultural implements, 
one hundred and forty-five millions. Wool- 
en goods, one hundred and thirty-one mil- 
lions. Mark the amount invested in the 
manufacture of liquors. 

The amount of capital invested in mining 
is estimated at one billion three hundred 
and forty millions of dollars, and the total 
value of the annual product is five hundred 
and eighty-seven millions of dollars. 
Number of laborers employed, six hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand. Wages paid, 
two hundred and sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars. These statistics are givenon the basis 
of values and prices in 1890. A little arith- 
metic will give approximate values and 
prices at the present time. The object of 
this question is to enable us to obtain a bet- 
ter understanding of the magnitude of the 
resources of our country, and the relative 
importance of agriculture in these resources. 
In this discussion it should be observed that 
there isa very close relation existing be- 
tween these industries,and this point should 
be carefully considered in determining the 
relative importance of each in regard to the 
general prosperity of the country. 

_Will the Lecturer give an abstract, of the 
discussions? 

In considering the second part of this 
sone: it will be well for members to care- 
fully note the conditions in this country and 
abroad during its years of greatest prosper- 
ity, and to ascertain what conditions were 
most favorable in this direction. This will 
take some study and investigation, and it is 
quite possible that all may not be agreed as 
to some of the causes which produced a 
an effect. This will provoke friendly 
discussion and make the question of greater 
interest. 

Sometimes we hear sordid and narrow- 
minded people say ‘‘we want a return of the 
prosperous war times!’? But God forbid 
that we should ever have a return of such 
times in this country. The wealth of the 
world could not pay for the personal sacri- 
fices and rivers of blood which were freely 
given that these United States might con- 
tinue to be one great undivided nation. 
Then again from a national standpoint we 
cannot call ‘‘war times” prosperous times, 
financially, for with one-half the nation it 
was a terrible season of adversity and the 
condition of thousands of peoplein the war- 
stricken portions of our country was chang- 
ed from afiluence to poverty. This great 
epoch in our nation’s existence should be 
studied in the light of history, and its bear- 
ing upon our social, economic and financial 
conditions, past and present,should be care- 
fully noted. The second question opens up 
avery interesting field for discussion and 
an abstract should be sent to the Siate 
— en Grange Quarterly Bul- 

n. 


~~ 


ILLINOIS GRANGE NOTES, 


Buckheart Grange, Fulton Co., is con- 
sidering ways and means to build a new 
hall, and is urging the lessons of organiza- 
tion among the farmers. “Orange Grange, 


Peoria Co., made $50 on a public literary 
entertainment lately. J. E. Seiler, of 
Wabash Co., is working for Grange exten- 
sion in Wayne and Lawrence counties. 
Hazel Ridge Lodge, F. M. B. A. sends the 
Grange a greeting from White Co., and is 
working on similar lines for the better- 
ment of farming. C. S. Booth, of Camp 
Point, will read a paper on farmers’ 
organizations before his county farmers’ 
institute, cailing special attention to the 
principles and work of the Grange. 
Dunlap Grange is adding $50 worth of 
books to its library. Bethel Grange, 
Schuvler Co., is stocking up with new 
bouks, has printed a handsome letter head 
for official correspondence, and is doing 
good work for the farmers. T. S. Ray- 
mond reports a continuance of interest, 
activity and growth in Sydney Grange. 





sleighs, sleds and hickory jumpers, in a 
snowstorm,.to install officers, eat oysters, 
discuss farm questions ana spend a social 
winter day at the home of L. A. Burgess. 
Miss Emma Mudge is secretary of that 
Grange, also of the county Grange and the 
county farmers’ institute. The State 
Grange of Pennsylvania endorses the Lubin 
proposition for an export bounty on grain, 
as an offset to the farmers for the pro- 
tective tariff levied on imports for the 
benefit of manufacturers. Our State 
Grange resolutions for woman’s suffrage, 
free rural mail-delivery and postal savings 
banks have been laid before both houses 
of Congress, and of the resolutions sent to 
the State legislature three have been 
formulated into bills, now pending; they 
are for a two cents per mile passenger rate 
on railroads, against free passes to public 
officers, and for reducing the legal weight 
of ear corn from 70 to 68 pounds per bushel. 
All farmers are urged to support these 
measures. A few — ago Arthur Coale 
reorganized National Grange, No. 989, 
McLean Co. Major E. A. Giller, Past 
Master of the State Grange, is still active 
in our Order; he is booked to read papers 
before the farmers’ institutes of Greene 
and Morgan counties. Hawthorn Grange, 
Fulton Co., has received six new members, 
also some dormant members. The strain 
on farmers, through low down prices and 
high taxes induces them to organize to seek 
for relief. Wm. Jamison is pushing 
Grange work in Vermillion Co., and J. F. 
Denton in Montgomery county. 
THOS. KEADY, Sec. State Grange. 
DUNLAP lil. 
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New Oure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, etc.—Free to oun Readers, 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has prov- 
ed an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
Uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the Kidneys or urinary organs. It 
is a wonderful discovery, with a record of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts di- 
rectly upon the blood and kidneys, and is 
a true specific, just as quinine is in malaria. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, 
testifies in the ‘‘New York Christian Wit- 
ness” that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and bladder diseases of many years’ 
standing. Many ladies also testify to its 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to wo- 
manhood. So far the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
| York, are the only importers of this new 
; remedy, and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of the Micur- 
GAN FARMER who is a Sufferer from any. 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain 
in Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tion due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany, and receive the Alkavis free It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative powers. 


CI 


Because the light seed is all washed 
out and _ what is lett must grove. 
One trial will convince you. Cata- 
logue and Garden Guide FRIF. 

Heman Class, Seed Crower, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT © 27r1i08 
PATRONS. OF HUSBANDRY. 


Address as above. 
.- NEW.. 


—RUMSEY’S. 5 oUste 
cytinoer SPRAY PUMPS are eest 


of The large air chamber gives ample 
storage for compressed air which will 
keep the spray going from 6 to 10 min- 
‘ utes after the pumps are stopped. They 

yy have agitators that agitate. Metal valves 

vl be Plungers easily removed for packing, &c. 
< + 4) Any: farmer can doit. Write for full de- 
4 scription and free book on spraying. 


RUMSEY & CO, Seneca Falls.N.Y. 


PLANT BOXES $2.25 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 43-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 


CARMAN No.3 $9.50 


SEED POTATOES pe 

Karly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir ee Se bbL 
Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
All the new and choice varieties, at lowest prices. 
BendforCatalog. NORTHERN SEED CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

IHOICE Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 

4 new varieties of curn and oats that make large 
yields A preseat for every M. F rcader. Prices low. 
Catalogfree. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohi». 


GENTS WANTED IN BEVERY TOWN FUR 
Bail Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel saver. 
Used by U.S. Government. Largeprofits. Sample 
sent by mail, 35 cents. Givesize of window. Cir- 
culars free. MARCH WHATHER STRIP CO., 
1331 Arch Street. Phiiada. Pa 


‘(CANCERS CURED. tron’: 


conceded success. Scarcely a failure in sixteen ‘ ears. 
No knife. No caustic. No blood. No pain, 
Write 1#R. HESS. Grand Rapids, Mich , for particu- 
lars and references. For cancer of the breast, if not 
broken out, treatment can be sent. 


WANTE 500 tone Bean Pods, 1,000 tous Clover 
© Hav, and 20,000 Sreep and Lambs. 
HENRY C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 

















































Tonica Grange, Labelle Co., rallied in 
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w to Build. 
WIL SILOS CH. 


FARMERS, [00K HERE! 
The Best Three-Horse Whiffletree in Use. 











FARMERS CAN NOW BUY THEM FOR $3 PER SET. 
Can be used on wagon or plow. Made of the best 
second growth white ash lumber, well ironed and nicely 
finished. Every farmer should have a set. No side 
draft. 12,000 sets: ow inuse. Satisfection ce 
THOMAS ELLIOTT, Tecumseh, Mich 





LEAN’S ste. HARROW 





Aft Castings. to So Breaks No Wear out to ‘: 


- cmens Save its cost first sea 
apted to vo purposes. HAS NO, 
EQUAL. Write Stor proo f. 
aces a LEAN MFC. CO. 
1 Park St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
wwevre 





THE CELEBRATED 


BOSS AND OHIO 


FEED MILLS, GREATLY IMPROVED. 


Will nd ear corndempor 
dry, shelled corn, wheatand 
RYE ALONE. Guaranteed 
to be of the best material 
the markets afford. No 
breaking; no waiting for 
-% repairs; no choking. Send 
=, for prices and catalog. 
> Manfactured only by 


The Woodcock Foundry and Machine Works, 


Corner 2d and Canal Sts , 


Chillicothe. Ohio. 


METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
(@ axle. They lastforever. Either 
poke,; Can’t 
out: no 











y direct or stagger s 

= break down; can't di dry 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 


UINGCY = ILLINOIS. 


QU 
MSTORY Food Mil 


Grinds Cora 
all kinds of Smali 
Made in four sizes for 
2,4, 8and 10horse power 
Send for catalogue 
and prices. ° 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
Springfield, - Ohia 
P. 0. Box 81, 


FEED MILLS 


For EN Erinn ormithour erator 








atc Coband 
Grain 


















Cyclone “snc” Seeder 


Grain 


iso Saves % labor % 
in use. Sent on 


| SEEDER ©0., Urbana, Ind. 





Sow your Clover and T mothy with 


MICHICAN CRASS SEEDER. 


No Better 

Seeder 

Made. 
FREE To every farmer who sends bis order fora 
® Seeder, w e give free one of our new Garden 
Cultivator Attachments. The finest out. Send for cir- 
oo. Agents wanted for Cook Flour Bin. Seeder 
Hammock Chair Co., 6 Depot St., Homer, Mich. 


The BEST Seed Potatoes, 


FARM and GARDEN SEEDS, 


are cpRY on Michigan New Muck Lands, by 


HARRY W. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 
Largest grower of seed potatoes in "america. 
Prices low. Write him for handsome illustrated 
eatalog. Free to all. Describes the latest, best 
new ana standard varieties. 


SOUTHERN TEX AS 


HOMES IN 


in the aes Coast Country. Cheap and on ——. 
able ag ut, ne and field crop farms. 
-oduction. markets. Div 


erst 
Irravel via via Frteco L anata | 4 Louls. (Fo 
write THE AMERICAN LAND COMPANY,” 
511 Pine Street, SF. LOUIS, MO, 











DJUSTABLE 
RCH 


‘BUCKEYE 






With Double Acting Spring 
to assist Operator 
in lifting beams, 










Spring also ap- 
plies 


Any Desired 
Pressure for 
dy Working 
NEW Hard Ground. 
DROP 


The Adjustable Arch 


allows the wheels to be set 
close together for cultivating 
= Potatoes or anything in nar- 
row rows. 





Send for illustrated catalogue and circulars. 


PPT OD..292 ee 


WALKING CULTIVATOR. 





~pSPINWAL; _ 


WU 


TER 


Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever. 
Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
— doing ten men’s work. 
Send for ‘ilnetrated catalogue of Planters, perapenes 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc., free 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 














7 F at : the Milk 


You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest ; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords largest cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


REID'S creamery 


are all ex plained 8 in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
supplies t sat you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. 














Agents Wanted. 
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ty 
ages, 90 styles of Har- 
ness. Top Buggiesaslow 
: = $35. Phaetons as low 
oe, Spring Wagons, 
No. 37%. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. ons, S a0. Send No. 606. a lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $22. 00. } s ~ why Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART cargiacE AND HARNESS MF¢. ©0., W. B. PEATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 








with the “PLANET JR., Universal Harrow and Orchard Cultiva- 
tor and the *“*PLANET JR.” Pivot-Wheel Cultivator and Plow. 
The most effective and handiest two-horse machines ever put into 
the field. For making the ground ready for planting and culti- 
vating all kinds of crops. Lightness, strength and great adjusta- 
bility combined. Depth regulated by spring tension and a single 
lever. The “Planet Jr.*? Book for ’97 describes these and all the 
other “Planet Jr.’’ Tools. Write for it—free. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














Ai Companion Foi r Dark Hours 


worth having is a 


| Dietz Grystal Lantern 


sD 


PP PDD DA 


Equipped with side lift, heavy square tubes, strong joints, 
glass oil pot; clean and never leaking; shows when oil is 
needed; beavy wire guard, best globe and burner, securely 
locked down; a typical DIETZ LANTERN. 

Do not allow your dealer to sell you a chea article of some 
Insist on having a DIETZ. Established 1840. 
Write for our free pocket catalogue. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
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other make. 
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THE FINEST LOT OF. 


Peach Trees 


in the country, includi the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
GREENSBORO, FITZGERALD and BOKARA, 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 page catalogue free. 
Cut prices on large lots. Correspondence solicited. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 340 








Painesville. O 


More Por: otash 


in the fertilizers applied 
on the farm means 
larger and better yields 
of crops, permanent 
improvement of the 
soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


Allabout Potash—the results of its use by actual ex. 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little:book which we publish and will gladly 
ail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York 












with the best machinery and 
save time and strength. The 


™ SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 

theold way. Our “Electric”? Circular Saws 

and Self-Feed Drag Saws 

a by far the best general 

purpose Farm Saws ever 

made. Send for nd price 
tiveOstalo ue and 
list of ‘Smal 














SMALLEY | MPC. CcO., Manitowoc, Wis. 














Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 





With Halloc’s Success Ante Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 


"THEECONOMY: 


of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on that Ty bythe eminent Dr. 

nley Milés, which is sent 
to inquirers by the maker of 


SW IKELLY DUPLEX 


ict GRINDING MILL. 


I that grinds all kinds of single or mixed 
grains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
set. durable, economical, , requires but little power. 


WE 0.S. KELLY 00. perate. Write to-day 


THEO. S susials Dak. 















= Sows all kinds of grain 
and cleaned om seed 
ur men. 














= Gan eused by a green 
hand as well as by an ex- 
.pert. Saves enough seed 
to pay for itself the first 
day’s sewing. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


> GOODELL COMPANY, 
== Antrim, N.-H., Sole Mfrs. 




















Wanted—An Idea isesass 


Protec ideas; they may bring weal 

Write 5 aN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
neys, Was! m, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 

‘end; new lista one thousand inventions wanted. 


< 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 








ation. 
—practically indestructible. 





& ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
: Illustrated 

pamphlet SENT ON TRIAL jfrct catistactory. =?" 
_ N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M?f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 
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